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PREFACE 


-to: — 


Inquiries about the fundamental principles of 
Brahvnoism often come to me. During my last residence 
on the hills, at Darjeeling, 1 received some such letters, 
which made me feel that a statement of those 
principles in a succinct form might be of soipe 
advaQtage to such enquirers ; and I sat down to write 
the following pages. 

I cannot say that I have replied to all the questions 
or answered all the objections ; but I think I have dealt 
with the main ones, leaving the minor points for the 
discussi gn. of in dividual thinkers. 

The first edition ot the book, hurriedly published 
duri|ig the period of the last anniversary festival of 
the Samaj, was so disfigured by printing mistakes that 
its circulation had to b^ stopped syid this second 
edition is put forward in its stead. 


Calcutta, 

Marchf xgto> 


SlVANATM SaSTRI. , 




THE MISSION OF TlfE BRAHMO SAMAJ. 


'¥'he Church Idea. 

The mission of the Brahmo Samaj or the Thelstic 
Church of India in the modern world is unique ; and 
the work that it has undertaken to do is altogether 
new^; — viz. to organise a system of religious culture, 
and to build up a Church on the basis of natural 
and universal Theism* T^isv^ 
tbei^^is not at alF new in the « history of the 
world. It has existed from the earliest dawn of 
I^Luman civilization and of the awakening of religious 
consciousness in man, under different forms, and with 
di%rent associations. In Judaism and its kindred 
faith Mahomedanism, it has existed in the moito<» 
the.istic . form, and has moulded thejife and conduct 
of millions of men and women. But up to this 
time nowhere has religion manifested itself or hsis 
itctiveiy sexertdd its influence without the two wdt 
known props off s pecia l and mi racul ous revelation and 
^fpillihle authority, E-^n in Judaism and Ma^Pf 
di^id^i^tn, which have sttenuously.opposed the doCtirinft 
p£:'^hParpAtio|i, those two artti^es of faith hjare pnost 
pildminetttly, /Their fpUbWfers also beKeye 
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faith wasTmlraifculously revealed to Modes or MahOmet 
and the sayings of those great leaders are marked b] 
infallibility. 

^ow there are many amongst ^modern thinkers, 
who are of opinicAi that natural Theism, having nc 
firmer basis than human thought,* is quite insqpure 
for the purpose of starting a S 3 «tem of effective 
religious culture, or for keeping up an active religious 
organisation. It is too open to the inroads of modern 
science and of modern speculation. The doctrine of 
a Supreme Being, endowed with wisdom and ^ove, 
on which alone it can be lastingly founded, is, 
according to these thinkers, yet far from being 
established. Witness, say they, *the amount of groping 
and finding, finding and groping, that is still going on 
amongst the advanced thinkers of the world ! What 
a process of groping and finding, for instan<je, is 
implied in th^ agnosticism of a Herbert Spencer, sthe 
Neo-Vedantism of a Hegel ^or the “Power not our- 

I elves” of an Arnold ! That sort of vague conception, 
hat nebulous substance of an Infinite and Eternal 
l^pergy from which everythiifl; proceeds, is not enough 
for evoking those feelings of love and tnSst which 
form essentiS.1 features of a religiois faith. Just 
fancy the case of a man standing* by the side of 
a machine ti^ith his pet dog by his side. To tile 
heaurt of that man, is net his dog more useful thati thot 
maclMiTe ? The dog can return a trustful look inreolo 
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to tKt master’s loving glances ; whereas^hat ^machine 
is eternally silent^ and eternally indifferent as far as 
his affections are concerned* Listen to us, jpoor 
tempted and carj-worn mortals, O ye philosophers, 
we want something that can strengthen us, comfort 
us, %,nd soothe usf in the midst of our daily conflicts ; 
such has been the ciy of humanity all along and 
such is its cry to-day. To this cry, say the above- 
mentioned thinkers, natural theism offers no definite 
message. To the thirsting soul it offers a leaky 
reservoir whence the water may run out any moment. 
All ancient religions of the world were safer, because 
they raised around their reservoirs strong walls 
of special and miraculous revelation and infallible 
auihorityn 

It is this conviction, that natural theism offers an 
insufficient basis for a system of religious culture and 
for active and successful religious orgHnisation, that 
keeps away from the Theistic Church many earnest 
minds whose faith in the ancient creeds of the world 
has been shaken. I met many such men in England 
during mf short stay there? In reply to my earnest 
■pleadings eagaixfst their indifference to the Theistic 
Church they 4ways advanced as a r8ason, their 
jgr|Lve doubt as^ to thet possibility of effectively 
<n^hiliiug such a Church* 

^ tn the Idkp such doubts the Theistic Church of 
Has undertaken to o^anise Itself a$ a spirilblltUy 
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effective Biody.^ tt is for this reason that I ha^e cf^lled 
its mission unique. But what is ^ur reply to these 
objections? First, our reply is simple. Men must 
liv^ according to their faith ; they must abide by it, 
and they must preath it. They must try to propagate 
it if they truly believe that it feads to the goqd of 
man ; and if they are wise, they should start 
organisations for its effective propagation. It is no 
reasonable objection against such a course to say 
that there are views held by large classes or large 
masses of men against it. No faith, no doctri^he, no 
view, has been preached in the world up to this time 
which was free from objections, and which did not 
evoke in many cases strong opposition. To the earnest 
believer such opposition has been the greater 
reason for preaching it consistently. Take the case 
of vegetarianism, for instance. No doctrine is open 
to more earnest, more combined and more pejsist* 
ent opposition than this.^ Yet none the less is it 
my duty, as a liseliever in that principle, to practise 
it in my life, and to preach it toothers, for I believe 
^t to be the proper principfh ofraie^or man. Indeed 
I must be less a man in my own •eyes, eind in the 
eyes of othAs also, if, for fear of poplilar disfavour, I 
.^rink from that duty. 

How st^ngly does this reasoning apply in 
of those who believe in a iiup{emfe Being, as 
;i|i^1ithor of this Univetsll Let a man once !lor all 
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d^ci^ vfhat it Is that he believes^ in. • Herbert 
Spencer’s capital E in describing his energy behind the 
Universe r\eed not mislead him. Does he believe, 
in a blind force, or an Infinite Being endowed 
with wisdom and love ? If it •be the forqier, the 
The^stic Church feis no claim on him. But if it 
be the latter, I (klU upon him to join it and uphold 
its banner. 

In passing, I may own that in enunciating such 
a thing as an Infinite Being endowed with wisdom 
and fove, I render myself open to the charge of raising 
a great philosophical difficulty; for personality, if 
truly analyzed, means limitation and distinction ; 
whereas infinitude, by^ts very nature^ is undetermined 
and all-inclusive. To some thinkers, an Infinite 
Person may seem to be something like ‘a golden cup 
of stone,’ to use a familiar Bengali expression. But 
deeply , and you will find tha^ there is both 
unity and , difference ; room for both the infinite 
\iind the personal. The external world and the 
internal spirit of man are both from Him, in Him and 
of Him, manifestation^ of His supreme energj% 
wisdom eind IGve, yet they are different— -different 
not only fron# each other in their maniiested selveSt 
but also different from the Supreme in their manifested 
h^jtures vand proportions. The Suprenie is in allf 
inciudes transcends all. «The relation ia some^ 

thing like the one existing between the speaker hie 
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word. The \s^rd is ushered into exfstence th/ will 
of the speaker and can •be justly say! to be from the 
speaker, in the speaker and of the speaker, yet it is not 
th^ speaker, but is only an infinitesiijfial manifestation 
of the energy of ^he speaker. Similarly we have 
been launched into life by the of the Supreme 
and may be justly said to be from the Supreme, in the 
Supreme and of the Supreme, yet not the Supreme, 
being only infinitesimal manifestations of His energy. 
He pervades us, He includes us. He engulfs us. He up* 
holds us. He is immanent in us, and in the world ; yet 
transcends both and is thereby distinct from both* 
The conception of this unity in trinity and trinity in 
unity is a mystery that surpasses the powers of our 
limited minds. We can only say that we are, because 
He has brought us into being; and we are so different 
from the external world, because he has made us^so. 

This conc^tion, it will be fourid, is vastly differ- 
ent from the current Christian idea of an anthropo- 
morphic and entra-cosmic Being called God, residing 
in a certain place called Heaven, knowing the affairs 
o^ men by reason of His omniscience and ruling the 
world by reason of His aliiiightiness. T'o usf Hindus 
of the Eastf brought up under the fhfluence of the 
Upanishads Sitid of the Gi^a, •such sP conception is: 
childish. To* conceive an extra-Cosmic Being is :ta 
give up His infinitude, •from which our Sas^rn minds; 
shrinipm disgust. 
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Sfecolfdly, it is not simply from an in’vfard conviction 
of truth that ojir adherence is due to the Theistic 
Church; but we believe that (^y the providence of a. 
wise and mercifu^ Being this Church has been brought 
into existence to furnish guidance to the people of 
this» country and ^ of the world at large during a 
period of crisis in fhe world’s spiritual history. ^Every- 
where old things are crumbling away ; old supetstitions 
are being found to be untenable ; and men and women 
are groping to find some rational resting place for 
their souls. In this desperate struggle many, who 
think that such a thing as a rational faith is impossible, 
are running to what is known as secularism ; whereas 
many others, turning away in utter indifference 
from faith, are giving themselves up to the curse of 
the prevailing spirit of modern civilization, namely 
an insatiable greed for personal comfort. The means 
and appliances for personal comforts and material 
aggrandisement are daily^multiplying in all directions 
and the fascinations of pleasure are within the reach 
of every rank of society; carried away by them,^ 
men and women are drowning all considerations of 
spirituality in a mad pursuit of pleasure. 

Turning t^ India;^e find that this country also is 
passing through^a crisis^ Its old religions are losing 
their hold on its people. The ligh» of the new 
edueation%a%had an unsettling effect bn thousands 
of ^minds. The old instifutions of the Cbuiitry are 
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falling Irtto disuse for want of jpopular "support. 

Whilst a vast number oS the educated m^n have 

practically begun to live without God in the worlds 

thejnasses are being left without spiritual guidance on 

account of the dishse of the old methods of instruc- 

£ 

tion. The children of educated men are growing ♦up 
without religious instruction in I'heir schools and 
colleges, and without religious teaching \t\ their 
homes. With the slackening of religious convictions 
and the decay of religious instruction, the doors of 
society are being thrown open to many new and Western 
vices. It is, indeed, at such- times that the saving 

.1111 1 I I |-_ iipfr.-i 

energy of the Supreme Being intervenes for purposes 
of national protection. There is a passage in the 
Gita where Krishna, who is represented as the 
Divine Being, is made to say — “Oh Arjuna, whenever 
there is a decline of the religious spirit amongst a 
people and thfere is consequent growth of impiety 
and sin, I do re-create my|elf, f.e., I do re-create my 
saving energy.” ♦ We do^elieve the time for the 
re-creation of His saving energy has come ; and 
tl^e Supreme Being is using the Theistic Church as a 
new blow-pipe, like the one in a goldsmith’s 4iand, to 
strengthen ^affd divert the spiritual eifcrgies of the 
race into new directions. In joining it,® we fulfill His 
purpose and cfcoEerate wi^ Hiir^n H is great U^ork’. 

It may aI^"Be"'a3Se3 tl^t the Thaisti^ Church 
of Indik is not merely sT system of new philo- 
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5oph3r> destined to engage the attention of a few 
advanced minds^ for sometirAe and then disappear in 
history, such as was the case with the stoicisrn of 
ancient Greece ^nd Rome. Zeno and Epicteti^, 
Marcus Aurelius and Seneca hdd views, justly 
regained as quite ^advanced in comparison with the 
prevailing popular Meas of their times. Socrates and 
Plato were also men of advanced notions about 
religion in comparison with the popular beliefs of 
their times. But none of these great thinkers ever 
aspired to give a formal and lasting shape to their 
convictions or to organise themselves into something 
like a Church. Their philosophy was meant for a 
few advanced thinkers, it lived as •such for a time, 
and disappeared in course of the evolution of human 
society. Modern theism is not such. It is organising 
itself into a Church or community of fellow-believers, 
withfdehnite ideas and courses of action. Such a 
process is a natural on^ in matters of religi&us 
thought and life. As a living seed failing into the 
ground at once proceeds to gather round itself a 
crust of earth as a sort of protection against the wear^ 
and tear of conflicting natural forces, and to allow 
itself time for dA^elopment, so by Divine oNination, a 
re-created saving* energy ,4 coming into operation in 
human society, gathers round itself a ^number of 
sympathetic souls who form# something Uka a 
crust round it, and help k*to carry out its olSjiict. 
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Thus is th^ formation of a Church na^^ural and 
universal. 

The advantages of the formation of a spiritual 
b 5 ptherhood will be manifest from ^a passage of the 
Gita where it is* said: — “To all such, whose minds 
and hearts are fixed upon me, aifd whosfe joy «it is 
to spiritually enlighten each othef by speaking pf me> 
and who are {Permanently united with me in loving* 
communion, I give that right understanding by which 
they attain to me.” Thus the idea of a spiritual 
brotherhood was early developed in ancient India, and 
was carried into practice by many of the reforming 
sects. The strength it gives to individual believers 
in upholding the banner of a new faith, and in fight- 
ing the good fight, and also the control that it exercises 
over their life and conduct, are invaluable. Hence we 
look upon the formation of a church as a gart of 
Divine ordiniPtion. 

Specially is this Divine ordination manifest 
in the case of the Theistic Church of India, which 
has a great and glorious mission as far as this country 
•is concerned,— namely to fuse in a bond of spiritual 
union the conflicting claims of rfindulAn, Maho- 
medanisqi and Christianity by layitj^ insistence on 
th eir universal aspects^ foi^ CertaiiRy that was the 
grand ideal* before the mind of Raja Ram Mofaun 
Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Satnaj. * Refori^^ 
likf 5lanak,KabIrandChait^nya aspired to fu$e tdfg^ 
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ther ftinduism and Mahomedanism, the t^o conflicting 
faiths with whicl^they came in contact. But Ram Mohun 
Roy went further. The study of the three religions^ 
Hinduism, Mahomedanism and Christianity, convinced 
him that there wag a common element that unites 

them» all, and he was also convinced that a universal 

* 

Theistic Church cojil ^fag c u:gi,niscd on th ose coip^^on 
l yes. ; and the formation of the Brahmo Samaj was a re-^ 
suit of that conviction, though in giving his idea a shape,. 
\as far as his country and his people were concerned^ 
he organised the new Church on national lines. His 
broad outlook was not only characteristic of his great 
mind and towering genius, but also of the times that 
were dawning upon re-awakened India. That mis* 
sion of the Theistic Church is still before it, and will 
be surely realized in the distant future. So in joining 
it we ^ take part in the development of a Divine 
purp#se. Universal theism, as opposed tS the narrow 
and sectarian creeds of ms^kirrd, is daily becoming 
more and more prominent in the thoughts of all 
religious thinkers, and it i^ay be fairly hoped that the 
day is not distant when its claims will be universally® 
acknowlecf^ed by all sectarian faiths. 

theism Defined* 

Now let us describe the exact natbre of the 
faith of thi Theistic Church, its faith is natural 
and universal Theism an4 not the I>eism that ^as 
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prevaleril in •the Western World ^during ftie flatter 
half of the eighteenth 9,nd the first^half of the nine- 
teenth century. Nor is it that poor and helpless 
faith, known to modern philosophy,^ which represents 
the Supreme Being*only as the first Ijnk of a long chain 
of causation, as if he has, once for all, surren^ef^d 
the government of the world to®blind forces, and to 
the silent but steady operation of natural laws 
working through a process of evolution no longer 
needing his personal guidance. I may remark in 
passing that modern science has resolved the& so- 
called forces of Nature into one force manifested in 
different forms. Modern science has borne testimony 
to the following words of tfie Upantshads — “He is 
alone and formless, but has assumed many forms in 
the garb of many forces, for different purposes. He 
alone pervades the universe in its beginning, as well 
as in its end ;*lle alone is the object of worship ;«tnay 
He guide us tp right understanding”! The ultimate 
force of the Universe in one ; and that force , is 
spiritual ; for the spiritual alone is real, and has 
^he power of originating an3 sustaining energy. No- 
where in the physical universe, as^Jisco^red up to 
this timcj i? there any fountain for triginating new 
energy. Throughout the enateriaP universe there 
are only (Conservation and redistribution of energy* 
As in building a la»ge house in a !argd> city, mah 
only uSes Stoners that were in the quarries, 'wood thkt 
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was i% th^ forest, il'on that was in the urines, *^:reating 
nothing new, usjng as agencies only transplantation 
and transformation^ so In building up the physical uni- 
verse Nature has only transformed and redistributed 
original stock of energy. That is* the conclusion of 
modern science as far as it has been established yet. 
But it is a mistake «to transfer these laws of conserva- 
tion and redistribution to the domain of the spirit. 
The error will be discovered by the consideration of 
the following points : 

Pfrst, in the law of causation in the ph5^sical uni- 
verse, we discover that the effect is only cause in 
another form, bearing all the former’s characteristics, 
and preserving the former’s proportions.* Vapour,, 
for instance, is produced by heat and water. The 
vapour cannot have characteristics unknown to heat 
and water, or to any element intermixed during the 
process of evolution, nor can it exceed Ae proportions 
of its original causes. It^is only energy transformed 
and redistributed. Can we say the same thing 
with regard to spiritual phenomena ? To take 
historical examples, was the energy that displayed 
itself in Buddh^i, the conqueror of Mara and the 
originator of a#world-wide movement, the same that 
resided in the unconverted and pleasure-loving prfnce 
of Kapilavastu ? Were these manife^ations like 
water and tvagour, similar in their characteristics and 
their proportions? Christ^ addressed both Pet#n:and 
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Pilate. •Peter left his all and followed the Mhster-; 
whereas the jesting Pilat?e turned away from him in 
utter contempt. Mark also how the same causes 
d^e%ntly affect the spiritual lives of different indivi- 
duals. There were hopeless misery and decline of 
religion in the land for the observation of hur^reds 
of men who pursued their daily evocations, but they 
maddened a Nanak and a Kabir, and sent them out as 
mendicants and preachers. The abuses of the Church 
were visible to thousands of individuals, and were 
perhaps decried by hundreds of them before lAither, 
but they became positive gall and poison to the latter 
and induced him to make the daring plunge. It is 
not safe, I say, to apply the v^ater and vapour theory 
to human actions. I do not mean to say there is no 
law in the department of the spirit, but only that it is 
not the same as obtains in the physical world. You 
may call it the law of affinity^ or the law of /ou^, or 
ihe law of prayer. As the sap of the tree coming 
from beneath tails to its aid the light and air from 
above, so the deep longing of the human soul calls to 
its aid the in-rushing impfilse of the Supreme Spirit* 
The soul’s domain is the region of ^freed^pn and it 
is a mistak# to apply to it the blind \mw of causation 
that we ^serve in the physfcal worW. It is such ap- 
plication that has led men into many theological 
errors. It was such ^ application tha^le<> the great 
Bugdha to believe in an^ un-ending chain of 
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and Aat lias led* many modern thinkcJs to^ invent 
the theory of nec^ssarianism. 

There is much truth in the following observations 
of Maharshi Devenj^ra Nath Tagore, the second great 
leader of the Brahm^o Samaj — “The Shpreme Being has 
endowed the human loul with resemblance to himself. 
He has bound up ffie physical world with natural 
laws, but has ordained for the human soul spiritual 
laws. In these laws there is no compulsion, but there 
is freedom. As far as man has a physical body, 
he is lubject to his carnal nature and to physical 
laws. As far as he depends on physical things, he is 
fit to be regarded as one of those things ; but as far 
as he exercises his freedom, he is -entitled to be 
regarded as a person, i.e. a rational being. 

“In Nature alone we observe the operation of a law 
of causation without a beginning or an end. In 
Natu!^ there is no governing intelligence, no independ- 
ent power ; she works like a blind agency, and fulfills 
the Divine ideal without knowing. ^ The Supreme 
Being, by endowing man with powers beyond and 
above Nature, has drawn him closer to himself.’^ 

The Theistic Church, then, believes in Theism, or 
the doctrine of a Supreme Being endowed wi%h wisdom 
and tove, in the filtedom o&the human soul, and in the 
law of love und prayer. The Supreme B%ing has so 
constituted the •soul of man, and^has so endowed it 
vfith spiritual instincts, that if^naturallyjtends 
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with Him iTi loving communion the rK^er cuns to 
mingle with the sea. The lih^gavat defines loving 
communion, as “that incessant flowing of the soul 
into the Oversoul, as flows the Ganges into the sea.'^ 
In Him is the fulf satisfaction of our spirit. To know 
Him as truth is the greatest joy •to its knowlec^e, to 
love him as the supremely loveable is the highest 
satisfaction of its love, and to exercise the active 
powers in obedience to His guidence is the highest 
fulfilment of its aim in life. A^ccordingly, it will be 
seen that loving communion with the Supifeme is 
the second great point in that natural and universal 
Theism which the Theistic Church of India has adopted 
for itself. It is natural in* as much as it does not 
depend upon special and miraculous revelation. 
There is no miracle in Nature, neither is there any 
miracle in the world of sp.rit. In one sense Nature 
itself is theb miracle of miracles. We have *ljst the 
sense of it, because we have grown ^ familiar with Its 
processes. Tteere Is an ol<f Sanskrit couplet containing 
a benediction in the following terms, — “May He shower 
His blessings on you, He,*Who has covered the ducks 
with white feathers. Who covers •the pfirrots with 
plumage ^f lovely green, and Who ]|as so beautifully 
decked the peacock witl^ such a variety of colours/^ 
I know the utterance of this benediction has often 
excited smiles in jthe listeners. Bv^t let us reflect. 
If *there anything more* wonderful than the fact that 
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these poou little birds, so useful to the cseation^ 
and such a source of joy and ^refreshment to us, but 
so utterly helpl&s as regards the ir covering, should 
be so clothed with garbs of different quality^ in 
different seasons, fhat before the approach of winter, 
before they know •that a change of weather was 
coming, they shotjd be provided with thick and 
warm clothing to suit that change? Or take that 
well-known passage of the Bible, where Jesus says - 
‘‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neithes do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them: are ye not much better 
than they ? Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to his statute ? And why take ye thought 
for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet 
I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arriyed like one of these/^ Indeed Nature in her 
mani ^old processes is a living miracle. But beyond 
that we do not believe in any miracle, ^either in the 
domain of Nature or in the domain of spirit, which 
is achieved by the contravention of natural laws, 
or which is peculiar to one and not open to all. Even 
the soul’s freedom, so unlike natural laws, moves 
according to its own laws |,nd attains its objedts. 

These spiritual laws also are marked by .uniformity 
and uniVerss^ity. Certainly there^ is revelation. As 
heat in any form is a revelation of the sun, andlias 
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its source in ihe sun, so spiritual 4i{e in any ^orniy 
whether garbed under tha misleading cover of the Pan- 
theism of the East or under the equally misleading 
cover of the Anthropomorphism of the West, is a re- 
velation from the •Supreme Being* There has been 
groping and finding for eternal tru1:h in all lands and 
in all ages ; and human search und^r certain conditions 
has been blessed by such revelation. The burning 
love of man, the earnest search, the utter self-forget- 
^ulness, the unflinching fidelity to truth, the great 
courage in holding up the new light before the world, 
that characterised the great raiasters like Buddha, 
or Jesus, or Mahomet, also characterised, to some 
extent, all the s^ond class teachers like Nanak or 
Kabir or Chaitanya or TUkai'am or John Wesley or 
the founder of Quakerism ; otherwise they could not 
have spoken to the hearts of men. They succeeded, 
because they^spoke as man never spoke befo A ^ and 
this singularity was due to the inspiration of the 
Supreme. So^here is appoint of universality in 
Divine revelation : a fact very forcibly illustrated 
in modern times by the stUliy of the religious scrip*- 
tures of different races. The study of series like 
the “Sacred Books of the East,” for ii^tance, has con- 
vinced even the narrowesjj and meet sectarian minds 
of the West, that there has been no monopoly in 
divine truth for ^ny race. The s^e^ truths that 
formed the precioifs possessions of certain so- 
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calle<^ favoured races, are now found tcb be treasured 
up in the sacred writings of%others. In ancient times, 
when there was So much tribal jealousy in the world, 
men were loth to concede any good thing to fribes 
other than their ovfn. Accordingly, tcor^i cting eir^re s- 
sions like Hindus ^nd Mlechchhas, Greeks and Barba- 
rians, Jews and Gentiles, were framed and used by the 
nations to mark out their tribal prejudices. Mahome- 
danism, which received its original impetus from 
peculiarly narrow and sectarian Judaism, also invented 
the w^rds Moslem and Kahr to inaugurate a career of 
bitter persecution, murder and bloodshed. Hinduism 
has a better history in that respect ; for it has afforded 
room within itself to^ill shades of opinion. It has 
included Buddha among its own incarnations, and 
has honoured Kapila, a violently atheistic philosopher, 
with recognition and distinction. 

7he Universal and the Local in Religion. 

To return to our subject. The discovery of the 
universality of Divine revelation has brought into 
operation a new spirit in» the modern world. It is 
changing the tepiper of religious thinkers. First, the^ 
old spirit *of sectarianism which took pleasure in 
dividing and subdividing men into conflicting sects, is 
receiving a check. In its pfhce we find, i^ Christendom, 
a longing for union, where such union is possible without 
doing great* violence to mein’s convictions. All sects. 
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which s5 long stood apart from each other,* uncjer the 
conviction that each one^was the favoured of God, are 
now eager for discovering the common lines on which 
tl^ey may combine and strive together for the good of 
man. The movement is not confined to the Christian 
sects alone ; but there is a disposition to shake the 
right hand of fellowship amongst other conflicting 
sects also. The Chicago Congress of Religions was 
an instance in point. 

Secondly, men’s eyes are turning, as they never 
did before, to the distinction between the universs^l 
and the national or local, in popular religions. We 
cannot deny that there is such a distinction in all 
religions. Why* in religions * alone, there is such a 
distinction in all human institutions: — nay itt human 
nature itself. If we examine human nature, we shall 
find that there are certain traits in which races of men, 
whether civilized or barbarous, resemble each* ^ther. 
The barbarous man as well as the civilized one 
works for the woman he loves ; the Hottentot or the 
Zulu woman, like the refined English lady, loves her 
. children and takes care of them ; the naked Sonthal, 
like the refined English gentleman, 4eels j^uthfulness 
to be better than falsehood ; the igncyant Negro, like 
the citizen Europe, is gjrateful to his benefacton 
There are certain moral and spiritual endowments in 
which all men agrge. But these moral ^d spiritual 
ioEsfincts undergo change by education, and assume 
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different local aspects amgngst different races. In 
the man-centred* homes of Hindu joint-families, for 
instance, the relationship between husband anck wife 
is not quite the same as is to be found in a womsth- 
centred English heme. The Sonthal mother does not 
take^care of her baby exactly in the same fashion in 
which an English mother does. ,The manner may be 
different, but the thing is the same in both places. 

Similarly, there is difference between the universal 
and the local in religion. Religion or man’s attitude 
towards the Infinite and Eternal can be viewed in 
many aspects. Some may regard Him from the stand- 
point of the knowing, mind and may feel Him 
be Supreme Truths others who view Him from the 
side of the emotions may regard Him as the Supremely 
L&veable; whereas a third class may view Him, as the 
Supreme Regulator of human conduct. Thus the Supreme 
Reafity may reveal Himself to some minds as an 
abode of peace, to some as a benign master, to others 
as a friend, to some as a loving father, whilst perhaps 
to others. He may reireal Himself as a loving 
consort of the so^l. It was thus that He was revealed^ 
as the Reign of Law and an abode of peaceJ:o the great 
Buddha, as the Supreme Lord to Moses and Mahomet, 
as a friend to Hafez, as amoving father to Jesus^ as the 
fond lover to Chaitanya and Madame Guyon. Different 
men approached Him frofp different standpoint! and 
were differently enlightetved. There k an element of 
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truth in each point of vi^ as we can plainly sed ; and 
the error of sectarianism lay in conceiiping its own point 
of view as the only true one, and in contemptuously 
disregarding, and at times carrying#on mortal warfare 
with all others. There was one mistake more. Amongst 
the sects, according to their traditional inheritance 
and local environments, different systems of belief and 
practice were developed in course of time and became 
associated with their idea of religion. These beliefs 
and practices, though in many cases purely local and 
national, assumed in the eyes of their followers all the 
importance of universal principles, and were accepted 
as the effects of the Supreme Being’s special and 
miraculous revelation. It was under that conviction 
that endless wars were carried on amongst the sects. 
The bloody history of the Inquisition of European 
Christendom teems with such cases, where all possible 
means of torture that human ingenuity could ihvent 
were used, andjnen and women were put to death 
for no other crime than disbelieving in the secondary 
articles of faith, which were raised for the time being 
^into principles of primary importsyice. Bruno, for 
instance, ^ pious and God fearing man, was burnt 
alive at Rome for disbelieving in th^Sivinity of Jesus. 
In India, too, amongst She conflicting sects of 
Hindus, who were, as I have said before, more liberal 
thaik other sects, many jDloody battfes %ave been 
fought for difference of opinion with regard to such 
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xnincfr and triviaf points as using a p^rticufar form 
of beads or besg-ing on the^forehead particular forms 
of marks. 

Time has conje at last for discriminating betw^n 
the universal an^ the local or national in religion 
and* also for accentuating its universal aspects more 
than its local diffeAnces. Researches into the domain 
of religion, from the standpoints of philosophy and 
science, have clearly traced the lines of natural and 
universal religion, and thoughtful men, even amongst 
the preachers of religion, have begun to lay greater 
emphasis on those universal aspects than on the 
secondary points. Mr. Campbell, of the City Temple 
of London, with his New Theology, is an instance in 
point. Not that I support all points of his theology ; 
nor do I mourn less than any lover of liberal religion for 
the S|ctarian prejudice with which it has been visited, 
butiiit is a characteristic movement, very forcibly show- 
ing the tendencies of mcjjdem religious thought. The 
time is not very far when • even sectarian 
Christianity will shake off its narrow sectarianism, 
and will strive for natural and universal Theism, whicji 
will be ^universal in its principles, but local and 
national in i#s modes of spiritual culture and of 
propagation, i/l its domestic and social ceremonies, 
in its acts of philanthropy, and also in its appreciation 
of differeilt aspects of spiritual Kfe and teachings. 

It is also notewor|hy that liberal moven«ents 
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tending^ in "the direction of the establishment of 
universal Theism are visible in otiher faiths also. 
Bab^m, for instance, which seeks to instal natural 
and universal Theism, like the Bcahmo Samaj, has 
made its appearance in Persia, ^nd has achieved 
considerable success in spite of bitter persecution. 
Taking into consideration the great social and moral 
upheaval now taking place in the Mahomedan countries 
of the West, we may safely prophesy that the modern 
spirit, which is for progress, and for the enfranchisement 
of the human mind, will not fall to affect the proverb- 
ially sect-ridden minds of the followers of the Arabian 
prophet, and that even Islam will shake off its sectari- 
anism and march towards the coming universal 
religion of mankind. They, too, will find themselves 
d’stablished in a faith which will be universal in its 
principles but local and national in its secondary 
aspects. * 

Not only that, the prii>ciples of natural and uni- 
versal Theism being the same , the special preferences 
or reverences of different pommunities will also be 
^different. Men and women brought up under the 
traditional influences of love and reverenci' for Jesus 
will natyrSlly cling round his name^nd draw their 
spiritual inspiration from his^life and teachings. They 
will maintain and foster those traits of spiritual life 
that have been traditionally developed«am8ngst them. 
Tlfhs Western Theism will j>erhaps remain practical 
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while %ur Theism in India will perhaps be SharaSterized 
by mysticism, ’NAJe shall have our preferences also. We 
shall still continue to bow at the feet of our ancient 
Rishis and our s%ges, — our Nanak, our Kabir, oi^ 
Chaitanya, our Tu]^aramand so forth. Briefly speaking, 
we, mild, contemplative and meditative Hindus of India, 
living in a mild anfl equable climate, which does not 
call out our minds to external events, will perhaps still 
continue to be contemplative and see the Supreme as 
the Soul of our* souls ; whereas the nations of Western 
Christendom, who live in the midst of climatic 
changes, constantly calling out their minds to changes 
of weather, and to polidcal struggles, will still persist 
in seeing the Supreme in history ; whilst perhaps the 
light-hearted races inhabiting such regions as Greece 
and Italy will tike pleasure in viewing him in the 
beauty; of Nature, Thus th3e modes of expression of 
the piety of different races will also be different, 
whilst their fundamental t^uth will be the same : viz., 
natural and universal Theism. 

Let me put briefly and in a concise form my ideal 
of the future religious life of mankind. Loving 
communion with the Supreme Being will be the 
guiding prlncipte, in which all sects, all paj^ties, all 
communities of religious believers will unite, all other 
things being held to be national, local, traditional and 
secondary. Individuals also will have as much variety 
in their religious Meas, aivi their locaL traditional atld 
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personal preference as their mental and spmtuAI con-^ 
stitutions vary. Some will prefer Jesus as the prince of 
proghets ; some will accord that distinction to Bud- 
dha ; whilst others will honou other saints of 
humanity. Sects will also have th^eir special prefer- 
ences and their traditional inheritances ; some* will 
sit at the feet of the Rishis, others al those of the Hebrew 
Prophets, whilst a vast number will sit at those of the 
saints of Christendom. Religious bod ies will a lso differ 
in their modes of church organisation, their social 
usages, their means of spiritual culture, their modes of 
propagation and active ministry, their rites of private 
and public service, and in their domestic and social 
ceremonies ; but they will agree in the main priciples 
of* universal religion, — namely, in the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man^ in the free- 
dom of the human soul, in love and reference 
for the grcftit and the good of all races, Ifi the 
final triumph of righteousness, in the purity and 
elevation of dofiiestic and social life as a stepping- 
stone to man’s spiritual |nd social progress, in the 
I love and service of man as the best way of serving 
the Supreme Being, Thus there wift be sdbts, but no 
seciartanj^y — a prospect seeming tolfe more fanciful 
than actually probable to ntany who are inured in the 
present evilS of sectarianism. But there is no inherent 
iin {probability in the*conception. As tkere^can be con- 
jugal love without jealousy, jo there can be love of one’a 
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$ect of party without hatred <^f others. As jealousy is a 
disease of conjugal love, which however is found in 
some natures, but is dispelled by better educatioi^ and 
improved moral culture, so the taint of sectarianisrA, 
though still lingermg in some narrow minds, will be 
largely remedied by improved spiritual culture en- 
forced by the teachings of universal religion. 

Thus I hope I have explained vdjh sufficient 
clearness my idea of the future faith of spiritually 
enlightened mankind. Of course the path of progress 
of this faith is full of difficulties. A wise Providence 
has made man both conservative and progressive at the 
same time. We cling ^to the past with wonderful 
tenacity ; for otherwise a good thing once revealed by 
the Supreme could not continue to bless us long ; yet 
we cannot shut our eyes altogether to the present and 
the future ; for otherwise our progress would be 
stopped. Providence means both ; so hff has endowed 
our nature with reverence oa the one hand and love of 
truth and a desire for progress on the other. As 
the result of the combination of the two, the progress of 
humanity on the^ whole has been slow ; and we needik) 
not mourn over the fact or ascribe it to the essential 
wickedness of tfte human mind. Of course human 
progress lies in the judicial combination of bothi. 
The evil springs from the over*accentua\ion of the 
one to the' ne^ect of the other. ‘A race, for instance^ 
may be over-qonservati\(e like the phinese or jBe 
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Hindus' of fndia, or it jnay be go-ahead liRe the 
modern Americans, who have a rmxed population 
andca short history behind them, and whose country 
is accordingly the home for all new#experiments. 

Individually, also, new ideas may have gijpater 
fascination for some natures than for others ; whilst 
some natures are so wedded to the past, that it is 
almost impossible to move them. Under the joint 
operation of these two forces, society, in the long 
run, moves on a resultant line as it were. Of course 
it is the duty of each man, as a moral being, to stick 
to what he considers to be the truth, regardless of the 
consequences of such a course.® 

So it is certain that the progress of mankind 
towards this natural and universal Theism will be 
necessarily slow. Men will not easily persuade 
themselves tS think the local and national eleAients 
of their faith ^as only secondary in comparison with 
its universal aspects. They will fight on, as the 
attitude of the Orthodox Cfcristian Churches towards 
^Mr. Campbell’s movement plainly groves, ^ or as the 
attitude of the educated Indians towards the Brahmo 
Samaj ckarlj^ manifests. They will^nght on, till one 
after another their articled of faith get themselves 
modified and they are ultimately landed, without 
the\r knowing it perhaps^ in naturaf and universal 
TiKeism. 
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Lqjiring Communion with the SupremoBthe 
essence of spkitual life. 

In the meantime there will be many social experi* 
ments, many baitings half-way, in the fond but foolis^ 
belief that religion, at least effective religion, can 
exist^ without a firm belief in, and active living 
and loving communion with, the Supreme. Now 
it will be in the form of a revival of Vedantism, 
then in another, but be sure humanity shall have 
no rest, no spiritual repose, no strengthening 

joy, no sweetening love, unless there be soul- 
communion with this Infinite and Eternal Reality.. 
As the rivers, to use a simile of the Bhagavat already 
quoted, have their fruitfon and perfection in mingling 
with the ocean, so the human soul has Its fruition 
and perfection in loving communion with the Supreme. 
Accordingly, the Theistic Church of India lays all 
the msistence that is possible with its IJmited energy 
on living and loving communion with the Supreme 
as the chief spiritual aim of itso members. It 

is not simply a theological body delighting 

in clever expositions o^ nice points of liberal 

religion ; ^or is k merely a reformatory organisation,, 
seeking to refom the many social abuses by which 
our dear country afflicted. Of course soci&l reform 
forms an important part of the programme pf its work ; 
but that is qnly Its secondary aim^^ a part of the con- 
scienti^s and consisteiit operation of its principfl^; 
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but effort is directed towards en^blin^ men 

and women to raise themselves to the contemplation of, 
and loving communion with, the Supfeme. It is loving 
comfinunion, mind you, not simply that rapt 
^straction from things that are transient to meditate 
on an ever-present and all-pervadiifg force or energy. 
That is also necessary. We require at times to* raise 
ourselves above the disturbing sensations and thoughts 
of the hour, to withdraw ourselves from the external 
turmoils, as it were, and feel the loneliness of the 
spirit, when things of form and things of life, d^solve, 
as it were, from our minds and we mingle in one- 
ness with the all-including Existence that then 
becomes discernable as a 4:ranquil and boundless 
Ocean. But that is not all ; our souls not only long for 
the realization of this boundless Sea, but they also long 
for a vision that has a message for all their spiritual 
endowments ; for their love, for instance, for their 
spiritual instincts, for their sense of beauty, an<i for 
their ardour fo^social ser^^ce. The Supreme Reality, 
realized as Infinite Wisdom and Love, can alone 
fulfill that purpose. 

Beguile not yourself, therefore, man, ^ with half- 

way Staggs towards that goal. Brush away j ^th a 
bj;;oom-sf^^ talks about a Supreme Essence, an 
Infinite and Eternal yet tjnknowable Energy and 
so forth ; wake up to the conviction that this universe 
yours ; that you no hand*in *ts majestic 
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process^ of •evolution ; that you are a part, a small 
part, an infinitesimal part of it, smaller than a grain 
of dust on the side of a hill, yet that process of evolu- 
tion means blessings for you, means preservation,* enj 
joyment, perfection, reproduction, all that develops, 
fructifies, ennoble^ enchants your existence, an 
existence you have neither brought ipto this world, nor 
shall be able to keep as long as you wish, 
consequently an existence which cannot be regarded 
as one of which you are the sole master. If 
in this# process of evolution you find the operation 
of the two principles of selection and rejection 
— the selection of things conducive to pre- 
servation and pleasuf^, and rejection of things 
hurtful to life, believe that that process is guided by 
another Wisdom. That Wisdom may not be in all cases 
suited to your ideas of such a thing. You may, for 
instancS, find sufferings where you perhaps wished for 
pleasure ; but can’t you resign yourself to faith and be 
more diffident of your ^^eak pow^s of compre- 
hension than sceptical about the guidance of this 
wondrous frame of things*? Do you mean to say that 
you will n<jt conoede wisdom and love in the economy 
of creation unless and until all your question^ about life 
and creation are answered in detail to yot^r^satisfac^ 
tion ? If so, then we cry with the JEng Hsh^n g etBea^ 
*‘One part, one little part, we mmly scan, 

Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dr^li^, 
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Yef dare^arraign the whole stuj^ndous plan 
If but that Httle part fncongruous seem.” 

Reflect, you do not treat me, poor mortal, thus. 
You have seen me to be honest, virtuous, a hater of 
wrong, for the last twenty years. I have preached 
and practised temperance, for instance, before youj eyes 
fo^ that time. But now there «is a man who comes 
and tells you upon solemn oath that he has s een le 
r eeling a rm in arm with a public woman in a street 
near m^ house in Calcutta. What would you do in 
that case ? Would you at once jump to the contusion 
that I had become an inebriated wretch since you 
saw me last, perhaps a couple of months ago, or will 
you not say, — “I do not knov?, it is apparently impos- 
sible, there must be some explanation for it.” Now 
there is an explanation for such an incident, which really 
happened in my case. One morning before day- 
break^ news jwas brought to me, that a woma® was 
lying apparently unconscious in the drain near our 
house. I at o^ice went to the place and actually 
found a public woman of a neighbouring house 
drain apparently in a helpless condition 
frotn intoxication. I tried to rousfc her,oand when 
partly routed, I helped her in rising apd took her by 
her arm and led her t^ her hoMse. I was thus 
arm in arm with a public woman ; and in as mucH 
as she was reelings at the time, I too^waj reeling to 
extent. It was early dawn and the above-men- 
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tionedvw'itness^ might have been walking the streets 
at that hour, and might have actually seen me in that 
condition. What do you say ? Which attitudes of 
a friend who know# me and who has seen me under 
many circumstances for the last twenty years, is 
reasonable ? Reflect now, how your logical philoso- 
phers have felt themselves bound to concede that 
the evidence of goodness in the economy of creation 
is vastly larger than the instances where it is difficult 
to apply such an interpretation, and also that, according 
to a ^reat thinker amongst .^them, there is a ^Harge 
balance of probability*^ in favour of believing in creation 
by intelligence. What ^o you say after this? Can 
you not trust to faith for the remainder ? Can you 
not say, — ‘‘There must be some explanation for these 
apparently inexplicable phenomena of Nature. What 
is your^reason for alleging that you are not prepared 
to coacede to Providence what you diiily concede 
to me, a poor tempted mortal ? Hence^has faith been 
tjulvd^ned as “the evidence of things unseen and 
the substance of things hop^d for”. Let us then truly 
and earnestly believe in wisdom and love in the 
Supreme. 

But is it by^appcai lu leason ajone^ that we have 
to establish the attributes* of wisdom and love as 
attributes of the Supreme Author of our existence^? 
Fortunately, «vre have not been left* to grope in thm^ 
way ; and we have not beep destined tcv draw entirely 

3 
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upon faith. Our sense of^the Infinite and our fippre- 
hension of him are intuitive and immediate. As the 
ver/ act of apprehending a material object, upon 
reflection, necessarily gives an apprehension of space 
as the back-ground of that object, so our apprehension 
of the finite spirit, upon reflection, jgives an intu^ti^^ and 
immediate notion of the Infinite as its back-ground. 
Hence our belief and faith in the Infinite Reality is 
intuitive. It is pari of our nature and ineradicable 
from it. There may be races, like individuals, in 
whom this spiritual faculty may be feeble or dormant, 
as it is the case with many another Instinctive endow- 
ment of human nature. But#that dormancy or feeble- 
ness is no argument against its intuitive character. 
Love of beauty, for instance, is natural to man. The 
eyes of the baby in the cradle will glisten with joy, 
and it will stretch forth its little hand at the sight of a 
beautiful flower. Cultivate that natural love of beauty 
in the child, ^and he nmy grow up perhaps to be a 
Raphael ; or neglect it and he grows up like a savage 
with slight appreciation fo# beauty. Similar is the case 
with races. By its culture a race may become aesthe- 
tically Ijigh like the ancient Greeks or thi Italians, or 
for waht of cultivation a nation m^ remain dull with 
regard to jt like some of otr hill-tribes. Similarly, ta^e 
the case of music. The faculty is as natural and in- 
fAinctlve in man as love of beauty. AH nations, whether 
civilized or barbarous, compose their babies to sleep by 
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slngmglullabies. Cul tivate the musi cal faculty and you 
perhaps produce sf Mozart or a Handel or a Tanshen ; 
neglecTit an3 you produce dull creatures who have®no 
ear for it. Nationally also, for this reason, there is 
difference between civilized men and a race of savages. 
Or take, for instance, a significant example. There 
is no doubt of the fact that love of our fellow-men 
is natural and instinctive in our hearts. Other- 
wise there could have been no society so to say. 
Lions and tigers have lived in the world for long ages, 
and yet there is no society amongst them ; for they 
have no social faculty in them. On the other hand, 
on account of this endowment the first step that the 
barbarous man, the forest- wanderer, takes towards 
civilization, is the formation of society. We natur- 
ally sympathise with our neighbour’s sorrows and 
sufferings. But in some natures the action of sym- 
pathy fs naturally weak or has been rendered more so 
by selfish calculations, till ^t is nearly jiead. Think 
of the case of Mr. Ram Doyal is known to be a 
proverbial miser. He knows lone thing, understands 
it well, and take^ care of it, namely the hoarding of 
money. No^, there ccmes a famine in that part of 
the country whei^ Ram Doyal lives. Men begin to 
die every day, and every moTning there are^ harrow- 
ing details of suffering in the papers. Ram Doyal 
daily reads th*lm,^ut is not ^moveS. Rather, when 
he reads the accounts of ^arge donations by kind- 
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hearted people, he worriers whal could hafe thus 
influenced them to part with their ^money. Looking 
to His own heart, he does not find any impulse for such 
an act, and he naturally concludes that these donors 
have been influenced by love of fame or some such 
low motive. Similarly, many a man in whom® spiri- 
tuality, or the sense of the presence of the Supreme,, 
is dormant and feeble for lack of culture, may view the 
doings and sayings of devout persons as the acts of 
intriguing rogues who have some other objects in 
view, or of deluded fools who have allowecl them- 
selves to be duped by some intriguing persons. It 
was thus that the Western Ffee-thinkers of the eight- 
eenth century looked upon religion as a device of 
cunning priests. 

The Duty of Habitual Communion. 

• 

Spirituality, I repeat, is as natural and insfinctive 
to man as any other natisral endowment and as such 
requires careful cultivation. Here I come to another 
cardinal point in the mission of the Theistic Church 
of India, namely, the inculcatiop of the duty of 
habituating ourselves to holding loving communion 
with Hhe Supreme. It should hi our daily practice, 
individually speaking, hnd it should be our most 
sacred duty in our domestic and social life. A 
member of the Vfieisjic Church^/ajiglJUh^^ 
should not Ijwe in his daily life like an, atheists ix, like 
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a persj)n \fho hasVio higher being than ^an to look 
up to. If we reajly believe ^that we are embosomed 
in Infinite Wisdom and Love, if we truly feel that we 
are fed, supported and maintained in life by a loving 
Providence, and if we have experienced it often that 
loving communion with the Supreme is not only a 
refuge and an abode* of peace for our souls, but is a 
means of the highest spiritual elevation to our minds, 
are any words of mine needed to prove the impro- 
priety of a believer in Theism living like an atheist 
or a free-thinker ? 


Viewed from whatever light, such a duty certainly 
seems to be incumbent upon us. Is not gratitude a 
duty to a Being from whom, in whorr, and of whom 
is our life ? A man may be misled by , fals^ 
and say, — “We abide by the moral rules which are the 
ordinances of the Supreme ; we do good to others ; 
we fi^^l the duties he has imposed upop us ; ^that is 
enough, what is the good of crying Lord, Lord ? It is 
evident He is not in need of our thanksgivings. The 
innumerable fellow-beings who inhabit this earth 
have^ no thoi:^ht of Him and offer no thanksgiving 
to him. Po th#y fare worse for it? Providence 
does not wait to« be thanked by them. Man can also 
fare well without ^thanksgijf^ing.” Such reasoning h 
essentially false and vicious ; for wherein do' the 
essential fej^tur^s of man’s manhgod lie ? Certainly 
not in eating and drinkingf not in working for 
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livelihood, •nor in begetting and •loving fchil<Jren, all 
of which functions afe discharged by all ot^r 
animals ; but they lie in the exercise of the higher 
^faculties of mind and heart. And the highest of 
these faculties is certainly the one that links him to 
the Eternal. The Supreme Being has kept alU other 
beings in the outer court of His house, as it were, but 
has drawn man as a son into the inner court, nay 
Into His very presence. And it is an absolutely foolish 
reasoning to place man and the other animals under 
the same category or judge them by the sante rules 
of conduct. 

Besides, we must not suppose that man's duties 
simply mean external acts, feelings in many cases are 
also parts of duty. Man’s sense of duty certainly takes 
shape in external acts ; but these acts do not, in all 
cases, measure the importance or the praise-worthi- 

C 

ness of tha^ sense of duty. Take for instam^e the 
cases of Ram and Sh^am, the two sons of a 
pair of loviifg and generous parents. These two 
brothers are living at a distance from their home, 
in pursuit of their business or employment. Ram 
is a prosperous man of busine^, eaiiaing many 
hundredsi^ of rupees in the month ; whereas poor 
Shyam gets only thirty rupees per dionth as his salary, 
he being <a clerk in some Government office. Ram, 
more for fear of public opinion than from loving 
rjf^gard for his parents, sends thirty rupees per month 
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in aid of their home-expenses, but is S 0 far •lacking 
in filial affection, that he hafe not seen them for years ; 
whereas poor Shyam sends only three rupees per month ; 
but he has made it a rule to come to them once i year 
and to spend a few days at least by the side of the 
lovipg mother, ^e never receives a letter from that 
mother but he kisses it and places it on his head as a 
mark of respect for his parents ; then opens and 
reads it and immediately proceeds to act according 
to the orders contained in it. Nay he does more. 
The first thing he does after opening his eyes in the 
early morning is to think of his Creator and also to 
remember his dear parents and to pray for them. 
Now what foolish pers5n is there who will argue that 
because Ram sends more pecuniary aid for his parents 
than Shyam, the former is a more dutiful son than the 
latter? Please remember, in all the relationships of life 
thejnternal attitude is of greater consequence than 
external acts. And a man who does not cultivate a 
loving and grateful attftude towasds the Supreme 
Father and Mother is a base creature, neglectful of a 
most sacred duty. 

Not <)ply that : the exercise of loving communioS 
with the Sup/eme Being is a source o^ peace and 
strength for the tempted, buffeted and * care-worn 
souls of men* The lovers of God, in ^all ages and 
all land^ borne testimony ,to this fact* 

What the solitary nest. is to the frightened 
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what the shsfdy bush in the forest • is to the g.rrow- 
stricken deer, what the safe harbour is to the passen- 
gers of a tempest-tossed ship, what the mother’s 
l)OSom is to the suffering child, the same is the 
peaceful shelter at the feet of the Supreme Being. 
Loving communion with Him removes the* ex- 
citement of an excited spirit ; pacifies the sorrow- 
ful heart; lulls the buffeting cares; inspires hope 
in the despairing bosom ; and produces a spirit of 
calm tranquillity by raising the soul above the 
pleasures and sorrows of life. This abode of «peace 
is ready at hand within the reach of all. Retire, 
O man, in your moments of trouble to the feet of 
this indwelling Power, in a spirit of resignation, 
and rest and refreshment, hope and strength, peace 
2-1}^ joy, will be your portion. 

Am I indulging in metaphors in the above lines? 
Certainly not.^ I once more reply that it is a fagt to 
which the lovers of God in all ages and all lands 
have borne repeated testimony. The Upanishads 
teem with passages indicq^ting the calm repose 
and peacefulness that flow out of spiritual com- 
munion with the Supreme. The mkin teoiching of 
the Gita tu/ns round the pivot, — how ,to enable men 
to rise a^bove the pleasure^ and pi^vations of life, 
thereby enabling them to attain to peace. The most 
glorious passages iru the utterances of th^ old pro- 
fits of Judaism and of the saints of Christendom 
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bear ^esthnony tb the hope, peace afld jdy they 
found in Divine ^ommunionr Is that all the working 
of men’s fevered brains? Or a hoax invented to 
delude mankind ?^Ah no! all that is the record 
of an experienced fact, and the tidings of a joy 
defying description. 

I transcribe a few passages from the autobiogra- 
phy of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the second 
great leader of Brahmoism. These passages occur in 
the 12th chapter of the book, — “In days gone 
by, when I used to see men and women worshipping 
their little idols in their temples, I used to long 
for the day when I would behold the Infinite Being 
direct in my soul and Vvorship Him there. At that 
time this longing was in my soul day and night. 
Now at the stage I am speaking of, I first saw the 
effulgent and eternal Person in things occupying 
spac^; and there was an end of my sorrows. I was 
satisfied with this much of revelation ; but He was not 
satisfied by conceding only this much.® So long I was 
viewing Him in the material world, at a distance, 
as it were: but now he revealed Himself in my 
spirit. I saw Hifn in my soul. The presiding Deity 
of the Universe became the indwelling Deity of the 
temple of my Hbart ; and ^ began to hear deep and 
solemn commands from that source. A» thing that 
I never hopitd far, now transpired. My actual pos- 
session, at this moment, vfas far beyond my previbu# 
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expectations. Thus, being lame I y6t crossed, as jt were, 
a high mountain. I hid not the slightest inkling 
that such a thing was in store for me. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^Without finding Him in the soul so long, I was 
dead as it were, and my heart was vacant, and I 
was deep sunk in the darkness of a sad and sorrow- 
ful spirit. Now the sun of love dawned on that 
spirit and brought life with it. My slumber of years 
was dispelled ; the gloom of melancholy was gone. When 
I found Him^ the stream of my life rushed forward on 
its new course ; and my soul was strengthened^ Then 
1 felt that I was a wayfarer in a new path of love.** 

I have purposely italicised the last lines to draw 
the reader’s attention to the declarations contained In 
them. These declarations bear evidence to Devendra- 
nath’s claim to be regarded as a Rishi or seer of the 
Supreme. 

It is a we^l-known fact that all sincere lovers of 
God in all ages have found loving communion with 
Him to be a • source of ineffable bliss, of peace and 
repose, of joy and spiritual strength. It was at such 
a moment of spiritual elation that the Rishi of the 
Upanishads cri^d, — “This Supreme? Spirit is dearer 
than son, ♦dearer than wealth, dearer than every other 
thing.” It was the discovery of thi% abode of peace 
that made«{Je$us cry, — “Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are hegivy-laden, I will^ giv^ you rest.”* 
^tfe rest that he promised to the tempted and 
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buffered spirits of* men was certainly the peaK:e that 
was to be found at the •feet of his Divine Father^ 
It was a matter of his internal spiritual experience. 
I need not multiply instances. I once more ciy^ 
can you, O man, who is buffeted in the midst of the 
triaU and temptations of life, who is distracted by 
his daily cares, and tired by a ceaseless conflict, can 
you be, should you be, indifferent to such a source 
of joy and blessing within your reach ? It is madness 
that alone can lead you to say,— Yes. Mankind, in 
general, has never said so. On the contrary, the 
history of mankind bears evidence to the fact that 
the care-worn and fatigued spirits of men have flocked 
in numbers around the* great masters who promised 
them rest. There lay the chief attraction of a 
Buddha, a Jesus or a Mahomet. Their charm was 
irresistible, because they promised rest, repose and 
strength to tempted mankind. Even^ now numbers 
gather around great teachers, because they hope 
to find rest and strengthTin the mid»t of the struggles 
of their lives, a fact fit for the reflection of theistic 
preachers who want to draw men to their way 
of thinking. If^they succeed in winning men to their 
side, they must do so by inspiring hopes of deliver* 
ance, and not by decrying the errors and superstitions 
of Others. It is an error to suppose that the m^in 
function oj a ^ew faith is to, destroy other men’s 
errors and su{)erstItions. k is the function of reli||i(]n 
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always* morfe to build than to bfeak, mote t^ fulfill 
than to destroy, more to ^ive support than to take 
awa^ a false staff. For whatever you may preach and 
^y, however you may brandish your sword for the 
destruction of error, men will surely judge the faith 
you offer by the practical question, — does it give splace 
and peace, hope and strength, to the tired spirit? It is 
certain that thirsty men would rather drink muddy 
water than swallow sparkling sand. The Supreme 
Spirit says, — “If you have obtained peace and 
strength in your own souls, then preach your fa»th for 
the acceptance of others, otherwise not.” 

But we do promise peace, we promise joy ineffable, 
and strength that girds up the soul for its ceaseless con- 
flict. Therefore, we call upon every man and woman 
>^ho is harassed by cares or tried by temptations, to 
retire to the feet of the supremely loveable^ Being 
and seek to h^Id loving communion with Him. 

Thus I have tried to ♦prove how habitual loving 
communion with the Supreme is a sacred duty for 
every man and woman vjio really believes in him, 
:who is not an agnostic or a free-^thinker. I have 
also tried to show that in it lies the hcj|)e of their 
finding an abode of peace and strength in the midst 

of their earthly tribulations.* 

♦ 

Loving Communion as a Fountain of Life. 

•1 go further^nd say that such loving communioa 
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is thc^ spring from which flow all ^ the 'streams 
of pure and elevated life. All righteousness, all 
unselfishness, all deeds of duty and sacrifice, all enno* 
bling thoughts o^ the mind or impulses of the hear4E, 
all philanthropy, spring out of this fountain. It is a poor 
philosophy which says, — “Always seek the greatest good 
of the greatest number ; for by it alone the moral 
quality of your actions will be judged.” It leaves 
unsaid what it is that imposes on a man the necessity 
for seeking the greatest good of the greatest number in 
prefefence to his own immediate enjoyments. 
Perhaps the final appeal is to be made to man’s 
selfishness. The philosopher must end by saying— 
‘Because the greatest good of the greatest number 
also involves your own good ; and by injuring their 
happiness you injure your own.’ Even these happiness- 
theory-men, after all, have been obliged to modifjr 
theft theory to this extent, that they hold that it is 
a law of human nature that happiness, to be attained, 
must never be sought ; that to s8ek happiness in 
preference to an impulsive love for others is the most 
effective way of killing it, and that with regard to th^ 
attainment of ’happiness, it can be justly said that 
those who seek it do not get it, and it is given to 
others who do itot seek iv 

Turning our faces away from this utiKtarian theory 
of morals^ theA, we feel, on the other hand, the force 
of the saying — -“Take ^c&re of your heart, for ou?^ it 
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flow all* the streams of life". Let me illustrate the 

c 

truth of the saying by a parable. Suppose you engage 
a nu^-se to take care of your baby. The nurse Is an 
irftelllgent, honest and dutiful womar ; she has studied 
the art of nursing well *, she Is clever and knows 
the needs and requirements of babies. Genefally 
speaking, she takes care of your child well. It is duly 
washed, dressed, fed, and laid to sleep in proper time, 
and you have very little cause for complaint. But 
yet there is a difference between its mother and that 
nurse. There are occasions when you notice some 
defects. The poor woman was perhaps too tired 
after keeping up some night| and fell asleep, when 
the baby cried and cried and fell to the ground 
without her noticing it ; or perhaps she was too busy 
wkh other things and the baby was not fed in proper 
time one day ; or she forgot to change its clothe too 
long on another day ; or perhaps one day vsflien 
the food was making, tl^e baby kicked at the 
pan in the nurse’s hand, and made it fall to the 
ground, whereby all the milj^ was spoiled for that 
twening, and the mother being away, the baby had to 
starve for hours, and besides received a good thrashing 
from its nurse. But reflect upon the difference be- 
tween that nurse and its mother, ^he mother is 
ever wakeful,*^ ever watchful, ever diligent, ever attent- 
ive, a capable nurse without training, ah uistlring as- 
sii^nt without remuneration, |ind a di I i^rent care-taker 
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withouj pftiise. The motherly heart in* her ^is the 
spring from wjjich flow all the streams of her 
daily duties and hourly occupations, as far as that 
baby is concerned.^ Similarly, O man, if you trulj; 
love this supremely lovable Being, out of that love will 
flow all your nobleness, all your self-sacrifice, all 
your philanthropy, all your passionate regard for know- 
ledge and duty ; strength will come to you without 
your knowing it ; you will be carried forward, over your 
trials and temptations, to what is good and true 
and hely. That love will place your heart in unison 
with the Supreme Will and the Divine Inspiration 
will enwrap your soul, and will enable you to rise 
above your sins and temptations. 

This fact of rising above our sins and temptations 
is a wonderful mystery of our human nature. What 
miracles are daily achieved in the spiritual world, 
by the operation of an ardent lo^je of God ! 
A Saul of to-day is turned into a Paul of to-morrow. 

^ Under its influence a man leaves off the torn garments 
of his old habits, takes up his staff and begins a new 
journey. Indeed ! what the terrors of false and foolish 
doctrines like etefnal hell could not achieve, is effected 
within the twinkling of an eye as it were. The sinner 
turns his back up&n his sins and begins to long 
for a new country, a promised land, where#he can hold 
unclouded Joviitg intercourse with the Great Eternal. 
Let love for the Supreme ^be generated, I once 
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repeat,* in the hearts of men and Wbmen, afld o^t of it 
will flow all the streams of regenerated life. 

Thus to enable men and women to hold loving 
Qommunion with the Supreme and thereby to raise and 
ennoble them, and to lift them above their sins and 
temptations, is the first, the grandest, and the most 
spiritual part of the mission of the Theistic Church 
of India. 


The Immortality of the Soul. 

In this loving communion with the Supreme lies 
the germ of^^.^npther faith which is also a marked 
feature of the faffl^‘‘'of^^'tfie^ Church of India, 

namely, the faith in the immortality of the soul. In the 
state of loving communion with the Supreme, there 
Somes an inward conviction to the soul that such 
communion knows no limitation of space or time^ 
and that it \s for all time. In ascending to the 
Highest we ascend above death. The soul refuses 
to believe that after havin^drawn us into his closer 
embrace and after having awakened in us such 
spiritual aspirations, He will doom us to destruction. 
The joys of that spiritual relationships bear an internal 
evidence that they would be ever-lasting. Thus 
far we are certain ; all othe^i^speculatibns, such as the 
form in whl^h we shall live, the place or sphere whither 
we may be transported after death, or the nfw relations 
which we may enter, &c„ are more or less involved 
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in uncertainty, and individual believers a»e leftifree to 
arrive conclusions that teem most reasonable to 
them. The meniters of the Theistic Church, in general, 
believe that the continuance after death of^ th^ 
personal identity ot the soul means the continuance 
of its individual •endowments and associations; so 
many of them think of their dead friends and pray for 
them. The cultivation of this loving remembrance 
of the dead is found to be a Jgreat help towards the 
promotion of loving communion with* the Eternal. 
There ^ is much force in that reasoning of Buckfe^ 
to be found in his posthumous works, that one of the 
profoundest mysteries of human nature is the sense of 
union in love with the departed that we cherish even 
after their death. Our union with the dead does not 
cease with the dissolution of the physical frame. We 
continue to love them ; nay the love in many cases 
grows Stronger after death. As long as the dear one 
was living, our love at times received shocks from 
the consideration of his or he\ actual frailties ; but death 
••brings on a change in that respect. Our love chast- 
ened, as it were, by sorro^, drops all considerations of 
their frail^es and kindles up into a flame. So, in a 
manner, dear ones become more living to us after 
death than during life. The fact that almost all 
the great teachers of man£:ind began to. reign over 
the hearts of n^n more after theijr death than during 
life, is also an illustration pf this truth. If we 

4 
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bound ^to the dead like this, it evidently proves that 
Nature, or in other words the Providence if the 
Almighty, does not mean the cessation of the relation- 
^ip^between the dead and the living. Does Nature 
then mean a mockery by dooming the beloved ones 
to complete annihilation, yet keepin^g us tied to them? 
Such mockery is nowhere to be found in the economy of 
Providence. Hence our belief in the immortality of the 
soul is a part of the faith of the Theistic Church ; and 
the cultivation of a loving remembrance of thebeloved 
dead is often found to be helpful to our spiritual 
life. 

The Social Mission of the Theistic Church. 

Next after this comes the social and moral part of 
^ the Church’s work. We in India have been taught 
to look upon pure and spiritual Theism as anti-social. 
Under the influence of Vedantism, which is highly in- 
tellectual and analytical, the theory of waya or illusion 
has been invented, which fcoks upon society and its 
relations as so many snares, the greatest wisdom of^ 
an aspirant for final deli^^rance lying in sh^inning 
them. This anti-social philosophy has done an 
incalculable amount of harm in this country. It has 
drawn away into the life of mendjpancy hundreds of 
spiritually disposed person.% and has thereby robbed 
society of their personal influence and example, and 
led many others, w^iom circumstances prevented 
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from adopting that life, but who yet belteved in their 
hearts^ the prevalent theorj^, to pine away in life by 
looking upon the world as a prison-house. It has 
checked the spirit of philanthropy as a part of religioiis 
exercise, and has *made the cast of Hinduism sombre 
and melancholy. * It is the mission of the Theistic 
Church of India to raise Hinduism and Hindu 
society from this sombre and gloomy view of life and 
this tainting touch of Vedantism by teaching that 
human society is a Divine dispensation, and all its 
relatignships are sacred and spiritual. The Supreme 
Being has placed individual man in this world, 
in the midst of other individuals, tied together by 
various loving relatiorfthips. Each of those relation- 
ships has duties apportioned to it which are sacred 
and important and cannot be neglected without 
degrading man, or without degrading human society. 
The pVoper direction of the relatior^hip between 
husband and wife or between parent and children, 
or between brothers and sfsters, or beiPween neighbour 
and neighbour, or between the citizen and the country, 
or between man and ^ciety, is an essential and 
important^ condhion of the growth and development 
of the human soul. Hence is morality an essential 
part of man’s true spirituaUty. 

Accordingly the second feature />f modem 
Indian theism is^that it is essentially social and moral, 
being social, it seeks to reform and improve hunS^ 
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society; to^ remove those abuses* that afflict com- 
munities of men and intei^ere with their true spiritual 
progress ; and being moral, it directs its efforts to the 
irnprovement of human character as the best means 
of holding loving communion with the Supreme, 
Thus it will be seen that every^ domain of social 
reform, whether it be the abolition of caste, 
or the lifting up of the depressed classes, or the 
education and emancipation of woman, or the 
discontinuance of child marriages, or the allowance 
of widow-re- marriages, legitimately comes within its 
scope, and is a necessary part of its programme of 
reformatory work. 

This social side of theism 5,lso necessarily leads it to 
look upon philanthropy as a part of its spiritual 
culture. Like at John the apostle of Christ it says. — 
“he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he ^love God whom he hath not seen ?” It 
was a pet saying of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, reported 
by all his friends, — “Brother, brother, the service of 
man is the service of God.” During his travels, all ovcif' 
the country and in parts beyond it, he must have 
witnessed the deep piety of his people, th^ austerities 
they practisecii and the great sacrifices they went 
through in the name of jreligion. • The religiousness 
of the Hind^ race has ever been a marked trait of 
their national chara^pter from the earj^iest ^times. The 
^2^eeks, the Scythians, the Mongolians, the Chinese^ 
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whoevfr travelled in this [and, were struck by the 
earnest piety of the Hindu race and bore testimony to 
many excellence*^ of character by which they #vere 
distinguished. Nor is internal testimony wanting, ft 
is indeed wonder[)Lil to reflect how much our men and 
women have suffered for what they considered to be 
their religious duty. It is a recorded fact that during 
the close of the eighteenth century a man performed 
the astonishing vow of measuring the whole length of 
the land from Hardwar to Ramesvar, a distance 
of many thousands of miles, with his own body as a 
measuring rod — a vow even now observed by many 
pious souls for smaller ^distances. That man’s vow 
took nine years in performance. Then just think of 
the many hundreds of young women who freely and 
willingly immolated themselves on the funeral pyres 
of thei* husbands. I know there was compulsion in 
many cases ; the cruel hand of superstitiotis and perhaps 
interested relatives often ti§d the victims to the pyres 
jpr forced them into submission. But numerous cases are 
also on record where the^acrifice was a purely volun- 
tary one. I cannot stop here to record all those cases, 
that have^^ccurred amongst my own relations^ but I 
cannot resist the temptation of recording two cases 
that were compiled by Miss D. Collet, the biographer 
of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, in England, fronS the old files 
of an Anglcs-Indian paper of Calcutta, of the Rajs^’s 
own times. She read dout the rejsorts of the^ 
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cases to mo during jny visit to England in 
1888. I reproduce them from memory. The first 
^ase® was that of a young Brahman called Nilu 
who died at Kalighat, near Calcuttsf. It was duriffg th|^ 
days of Ram Mohun Roy’s anti-suttee agitation. Nowt 
Nilu had two wives ; both of them were young, and 
both of them decided to burn themselves on their 
husband’s funeral pyre. Both of them accompanied 
the corpse to the cremation ground. According to 
a Government Regulation passed in 1813, the police 
officers mustered strong on the occasion to see that no 
force was applied. Rajah Ram Mohun Roy’s Vigilance 
Committee also attended tosfe the Government Regu- 
lations carried out, and to try their persuasions on the 
young women to desist from such a course. To their 
persuasions the first wife made answer by saying — “Give 
back our husband and we will live.” When baffled in 
their effort t6 dissuade the first wife, they approached 
the second on^ and tried all their appeals upon her. 
She did not make any reply, but simply said, ‘Behol^^ 
there she is burning, look here I am going also,’ and 
quietly ascended the pyre. 

The second was a still more remarkab^le incident. 
It occurred at Cawnpore ill the N. W. Provinces. The 
lady belonged to a highly Vespectable family, and was 
a young woman of twenty-two or twenty-three. 
S^e came to the cremation ground accd)mpanied by 
her weeping re]atives andlier only son of two or thf^e 
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years. ^ Tlie EngU^ Magistrate of the District, with his 
wife, was preeenton the occasion. I vividly remember 
the description of her conversation with the ^ttee 
^iveA by the Magistrate’s wife and published In 
^contemporary journal. To all the reasonings and 
appeals of the Magistrate and his wife the lady quietly 
turned a deaf ear. Just at the time of her ascending 
the pyre, her attention was drawn to her crying child, 
and the wailings of her friends and relatives began to 
rend the skies. She quietly stood for some minutes 
closing her arms on her bosom, with her eyes closed, 
as if lost in contemplation. Then she cried out, 
addressing her God, — “Ram, Ram, do not desert me 
now; Sita, Savitri, give me strength at this moment.” 

It was the same thing as ”my God ! my God I why hast 
thou forsaken me ?” of Jesus. “After this” says the 
Magistrate’s wife, “she as calmly ascended the pyre 
as we mount the steps of our houses.” 

I shall never forget the day and the hour when 
Miss Collet read those reports to nfe, big tear-drops 
trickling down her ch^ks, and herself ending the 
reading by saying —“Oh ! never despair of preaching ^ 
religion in a country where women could do all this.” 

Indeed India has just reason for being proud of 
the religiousness of the i^indu race. Even now visit 
any of the places of pilgrimage during •the days of 
noted gath^ringiS, be a silent obsenver,^ark the sayings 
and doings of the multitudes that gather from disHut 
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parts of the country, try to gather th*e historfes pf the 
poor men and women who have asserfibled there, and 
you avill be struck by the earnestness, the fervour, 
tRe spirit of self-sacrifice and the depth of conviction 
of the many thousands of the .common people 
assembled there. 

Let me record another instance. It occurred at 
Madras during one of my visits there. One morning, 
as I was engaged in my studies in my lodgings, news 
Was brought me that a remarkable Hindu widow had 
come with a peculiar mission to the house of a ^friend 
of mine. I went to the place to meet her. When 
there I found a young woman, ^a widow and an ascetic, 
majestically seated like a devotee and singing a tamil 
song. They told me it was a psalm in praise of her 
IJeity. As she was singing with her hand on her little 
stringed instrument, big tear-drops were trickling 
down her cheViks. The psalm over, I began conver- 
sation with her through ap interpreter. Her whole 
history was this — she belonged to a respectable middle^ 
class family ; after her widowhood she took the vow 
of attaching herself as a maid-servant to the temple 
of Tripati, her God. She was still attached to that 
temple and on that occasion had come to Madras to 
collect funds to give a new set of jewellery to her God. 
My mind a% that time was being seriously exer-^ 
cised by the case <3f a number of ^amiue orphans 
'ih^om I had met in the strelt^. I opened to her the 
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proposa^l of startirTg a shelter and an orphanage for 
these children, and asked her if she could be a mother 
to them. My proposal fell flat upon her mind. ^She 
did not look upon ^it as a religious act. As far as If 
remember, she observed — “What have I to do with 
these children who have lost caste by taking food at 
the hands of all castes ; they are suffering the conse- 
quences of their acts in a previous state of existence ; 
who can help them? That is no business of mine.” 

These long accounts may be looked upon as digres- 
sions ; but I have purposely given them to indicate 
that the Indian people, fiom the oldest times, have 
never lacked religiousness in their nature. But 
that religiousness has always had two characteris- 
tics, — first, it has been largely coloured by their pessi- 
mistic view of life engendered by the Vedanta; 
secondly, it has had its play largely in external cere- 
monial forms, penances, and austerities# Religion as 
the voice of a loving Father, and as a messenger to 
suffering humanit)^, had never occurred*to our teachers. 
Now has come the time ^ give religion that turn in 
India , — io divert the religiousness of the people to philan^ 
ihropy. It® is something like diverting the currents of 
our mighty rivers into new channels, for irrigation 
purposes, by digging canalg. 

Now, the Theistic Church of India haps taken up 
that duty as a^part of its mission. If it neglects 
phi lanthropy, it will do l^s^ than half of its import;S’nt« 
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work. Love of man certainly feeds love of G|)d, and 
philanthropy forms an essential pa^'t of our mission. 
But*, it is at the s^aine time difficult. Nothing is more 
\lif(icult than to change the traditional usages and 
time-honored customs of a peopl^. Men’s thoughts 
so naturally fall into the grooves through which 
they have coursed for centuries, that it is a tiresomely 
long process by which they can be lifted out of them. 
Through the influence of Vedantism, as I have 
already said, mendicancy has obtained a firm hold on 
the popular mind. The conviction has been^woven 
into our mental texture, as it were, that the path of 
true jnana or knowledge lies through renunciation. 
The true Hindu looks upon a sannyasi or mendicant, 
dressed in his saffron garb, as an embodiment of piety 
and spirituality, and as far as the ordinary house- 
holder is concerned, he knows nothing higher than 
the practice <of karma or the observance of the rules 
of external rites and ceremonies. And even the 
ordinary house holder looks upon the sannyasi ojr 
mendicant as an ideal of perfection. The conviction 
is so ingrained in the Hindu mind, that let a 
man but wear the mendicant’s garb ^tnd profess 
contempt for the world, he is at once installed as a 
spiritual guide and worshipped as such. And the 
beauty of the thing lies here, that this guruism will 
continue undisturbed inspite of fhany* secret and 
«ii»open irregularities in such a guide’s life. 1 have seen 
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with njy own eyes a man in a mendicant’s dress 
drinking wine in a*public street, singing indecent songs 
and taking indecent liberties with a woman, yet^ all 
the time worshipped and helped with pecuniary con-*^ 
tributions by a nuj;nber of common people as their 
guru or spiritual preceptor. Can things go further ? 
Can there be a better proof of the ingrained popular 
faith in mendicancy? 

Then think of the thousands of Hindu mendicants,, 
going about from door to door, or congregating in 
placed of pilgrimage, or living retired in forests or 
hill tops, who are being daily supported by the 
people with their volujntary contributions in money 
and in kind, without their ever asking for it. Can 
anything more forcibly prove the natural and 
habitual reverence of the Hindu race for their religious 
teacher, and for their traditional forms of piety? 

How can the modern Indian Theisti® Church hope 
to easily stem the tide of^ these popular traditional 
notions of piety, or change the channd of Hindu reli- 
giousness from the paths of mendicancy and formal 
ritualism into those of active philanthropy ? The 
course miiSt be necessarily slow* And as an illustration 
of this truth, let it be observed that outside critics 
remark that the® Brahmen Samaj is already falling 
back from the field of active philanthropy which it 
once tried occupy. It is* a fact of daily 

observation to the outside public, that even in thbst^ 
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centres where there are active Brahmo Samaj Congrega- 
tions, their members, in many cases, ‘^tand aloof from 
ttios^t of the popular and philanthropic movements. It is 
V matter of daily remark that theircpiety is more mys- 
tical and sentimental than pract^al. The reason 
perhaps is that the members of the Samaj are being 
unconsciously influenced by the popular traditional 
notions of piety ; and finding it uncongenial to give a 
philanthropic turn to their faith, are unknowingly im- 
bibing the prevalent notions of mysticism and senti- 
mentalivsm of the bhakti schools of thought. Whether 
this be a true diagnosis of our case or not, there is no 
doubt about the fact that the ^spirit ,of active philan- 
thropy does not yet form such a prominent feature of 
t!ie religious life of the Brahmo Samaj as it should. But 
it is time that change in that respect should come ; 
and there are signs that the change is already ooming. 
The social part of the mission of the church necessarily 
involves it. A religion th^t teaches that man’s social 
life is a Divine 'ordination, cannot shut its eyes to the^ 
many claims of society upon it and specially to the 
many social evils under which India at present groans. 
Active philanthropy should indeed form an important 
and integral part of the religious life of the Church 
of Universal Theism. 

A significant aspect of the social side of this modern 
Indian theism is the importance that it attaches to 
r^ihome-life. Of all the dispeiisations of the Almighty^ 
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for the education and perfection of man, the evolution 
of hom%-life has been the •most far-reaching in its 
effects. What the shady retreat or the nursery is to the 
young plant, that has been the home to the humaif 
child ; a refuge of* rest and protection, without which 
human society ^ould have crumbled away. Not 
only that, such a refuge of rest and protection is ex- 
tremely useful to men and women for the growth and 
cultivation of their higher faculties, which go a great 
way to ennoble human nature and to improve human 
societ^^ A good and orderly home is the best institu- 
tion under which the moral and spiritual progress of 
society can be attained, and the best of places where 
an altar of the Supreme Being can be raised. 

Hence the Theistic Church attaches considerable 
importance to the duty of creating good and orderly 
homes. But the question of creating good and order- 
ly homes necessarily involves the question of raising 
the present social position of woman in India. 
As long as woman is degra*ded, despised and down- 
trodden, so long the improvement of our home- 
life is difficult of attainment. The best way of 
raising Indian vfomen from their present state of 
degradation is to give them education and social 
liberty. I have no time to enter here into a detailed 
discussion of the objections that are generally put 
forward by a class of critics in tl^is country against 
the elevation and social emancipation of womali. 
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Suffice it to^ say that the conviction^is daily<^trengthen- 
ing in me, that no race that consents, to keep it^women 
in bondage and degradation can ever attain to true 
national great^ness. The back-bone of a nation’s true 

I? 

worth is to be found in its homes and in its women. 

That being our conviction, tfie members of the 
Theistic Church early interested themselves in im- 
proving the condition of their women. From the 
earliest dawn of the movement they directed their at- 
tention to female education. In 1849, when the late 
Drinkwater Bethune opened his girls’ school in Calcutta, 
Maharshi Devendranath was one of the first few who 
sent their daughters to that school, and he took steps 
*to give his daughters, side by side with his sons, a tho- 
roughly good education. Brahmananda Keshub 
Chandra Sen, our third great leader, went 
further, and, as early as 1864, established a con- 
gregational , meeting for the wives and sisters of 
his first followers. He first took out ladies to parties in 
his Christian Missionary friends’ houses ; and opened an 
adult young ladies’ school in 1871, in which he placefff 
his own wife. Subsequent^ he established the Arya 
Nari Samaj, the Victoria College fof Wom^n and such 
other institutions exclusively intended for women. 
The members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, the 
youngest section of the Church, have gone still further. 
They have removed the parda or s53tem^of screening 
^omen, have admitted .them to higher university 
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-education, « have given them seats in the working 
committees of their Church,* and have established a 
large boarding school in Calcutta for their education. 

I may also notice here, that chiefly through the e'ker-/ 
tions of Mr. Sen, a* law was passed by Government in 
1872 which has abblished child marriage by enacting 
that no girl should be married before she completes 
at least her fourteenth year, has made polygamy 
penal and has opened the door for intermarriages and 
widow-remarriages, thereby removing great disabili- 
ties from the lot of Indian women. 

It must be added, however, that the root of the 
Theistic Church’s advocacy of the emancipation 
of women lies deeper, — fn the recognition of the right 
of women as human beings to know, love, and serve the 
Supreme Being. In the procession-song that was 
sung during the street procession, led by Mr. Sen, during 
the anniversary festival of 1868, there was a passage 
to the 

^^en and women Tiave an equaU right to know 
Sod ; and whoever truly loves God, the same can 
attain to salvation, there ib no distinction of caste.” 

Properly speaJcing in that spiritual freedom to 
know, love, and serve the Supreme Being lies the basis 
of all other freedojn. Women as well as men are free to 
exercise their powers for the acquisition of knowledge, 
for their spiritu^ advancement, for rendering their 
lives useful^ for the service of mankind, and for 
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discharging such other duties as may ccpme to them 
as members of society, it is impious on the ^part of 
man to seek to prevent woman from fulfilling her 
'"^destiny. Woman is to be man’s associate not only 
in domestic life, but also in religious and social work, 
and in every form of service to humanity. Her 
counsels are useful and necessary for the betterment of 
society. She is the guardian angel of good manners and 
morals, and she must be left unfettered to do her work. 
So the Theistic Church has female emancipation as 
an important part of its social work in India. ^ 

Next after the improvement of home-life and the 
promotion of active philanthropy, the third prominent 
feature of this natural and universal theism arising 
from the social side of its mission, is the abolition of 
caste. The hereditary caste system in India has been 
productive of many social evils. It has given undue 
pre-eminence, to the priestly class, leading to all the 
evils of unrestrained sacerdotalism ; it has depressed 
the lower rants of society, thereby degrading them 
to a most abject condition ; it has divided and suU^ 
divided the Hindus of the country, till all feeling of the 
unity of the race is almost dead ; it has brought in a 
most abject form of social slavery, which has altogether 
repressed individual independence, afhd has thereby ex- 
tinguished call real manhood in our men ; it has checked 
foreign travel, national enterpris^f^nd |^he industrial 
development of the country. But to the theist it 
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is object! onRable, because it is based on the virtual 
denial ftf the brotherhood of man. He cannot coun- 
tenance it in his own person, nor can he tolerate ij in 
society. Hence from an early period of the history of 
the Church, from i860, so to say, there have been 
vigorous efforts to break its chains. From that time 
the younger generation of Brahmos, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sen, openly discarded it. Those who were 
born Brahmins, for instance, discarded their sacred 
threads, the badges of caste ; and many came forward 
to contract marriages with women of other castes than 
their own, a thing most horrible in the eyes of ortho- 
dox Hindus. To speak truly, most of the present 
prejudice of the orthodox Hindu community against 
the Brahmo Samaj is due to two causes — ist, its 
advocacy of the abolition of caste, second, its advocacy 
of the social emancipation of woman. 

The lourth great feature of this social side of the 
Church's mission is the great importance that it 
attaches to the purity of man’s moral conduct. It is 
&!teentially moral. It holds that man’s spiritual pro- 
gress depends on the inor^l purity of his mind and 
character ; |hat ri^teousness in thought and action is 
an essential condition of man’s communion with the 
Supreme. 

This feature is highly important in this country ; 
because here there •has been, in mar>y sects, something 
like a divorce between religion and morality. Not 

r 
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to speak of the followers of certaici schools of the sect 
called Tantrics, who openly indulged in vOine and 
promiscuous intercourse with women, and raised ordi- 
nary forms of bestiality into forms of religious culture, 
or of the Vallabhacharyas of Guzrat, whose priests 
made undisguised indulgence in immorality a mark of 
their religious pre-eminence, there have been and still 
are many mystical sects in this country with whom 
the practice of Immorality is not incompatible with the 
attainment of a high degree of spirituality ; — a view 
from which the Theistic Church turns away in ^isgust. 
According to its principles, purity in thought and deed, 
utter selflessness in pursuit of truth, strict observance of 
the moral law, honesty in thought, speech, and action, 
courage to shun the wrong and do the right, and un- 
failing adherence to the rules of justice, are the basal 
principles on which alone can be raised the super- 
structure oft a truly pious life. That being^ts 
principle, it seeks to carry on an unceasing war against 
such social evils as intemperance, the encouragement 
of prostitution, of dancing girls, of the nati^¥*" 
theatres, where professionali public women are actress- 
es and have thus an opportunity‘s of freely mixing 
with young men belonging to respectable middle 
class families, and all^ other f6rms of secret or 
open social vice to which modern Indian society 
is a prey by reason of the unsettling effects of 
modern education. In ^passing, let me call upon 
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theists in all part9 of the country to band them- 
selves together into a strong *and compact body and 
enter their strong, earnest and persistent protest 
against intemperance, nautches, theatres of profes- ' 
sional public women, and such other social evils. 
Never mind the unpopularity that the Samaj would 
thereby incur amongst certain so-called respectable 
classes ; for I feel so strongly on this subject, that 
I would sooner see the Brahmo Samaj at the bottom of 
the sea than see it living like a waiter at a rich man^s 
table, supplying the glasses and indirectly sharing 
the delights of the debauchery. 

ObjectioiK Answered. 

I .have thus laid down the cardinal features of 
the mission of the Theistic Church of India. I now 
proceed to notice some of the objections that thought- 
ful men* and honest critics sometimes ^urge against 
that mission. 

First, there are those v^ho think that the ideal of 
tHitural and universal theism is too vague and 
intangible to form the •basis of effective religious 
culture, ^4en reijuire, say they, something to stand 
upon, something to go by, something to clasp to 
their bosom, something they can vividly represent 
to themselves as real. Nothing that is nqt tangible 
and real can av^aken the emotions and satisfy the 
heart. And whatever phijosophers may say, ftr 
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our Vedantists may proclaim, the gratification of the 
emotions is the thing that ultimately decided human 
conduct in judging about religion. And as an 
illustration of the truth of what they say they produce 
the instance of maternal love. Is maternal love an 
abstraction to you ? You have the mother’s loving 
eyes to behold, her sweet vioce to soothe your ears^ 
her thousand and one kind acts to cheer you up. 
None of these are abstractions ; they are stern realities 
to your sense and thought, hence you can realize 
maternal love and pour out your best emotipns for 
it. But your Supreme Being, in whatever terms 
you may describe Him, is a vague and intangible 
substance. However you miy decry Herbert Spencer’s 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, it is the only definition 
which that Infinite Reality is capable of. 

And in support of their contention they further 
add that the doctrine of the one Reality beliind the 
Universe is not at all new in the world. It became 
early known to the anciefits in almost all lands. But 
along with it the doctrines of incarnation aikl 
mediation became invented Vo supply the gap, as it 
were, and to remove the vagueness atnd int^^ngiblity of 
this Reality. To the Christian, for Instance, God is 
not an intangible entity, it is He who came down to 
Judea, assujmed the shape of man, and did some tangible 
acts which can be spiritually grasped^ chewed and mast- 
itated, and can thereby he^> in the formation of spiritual 
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life, Is^ not the idea beautiful, say they, that of 
God taking upon himself the infirmities of man 
in order to give him guidance? An American visitor 
once called at HawaWen castle to wait upon the late 
Mr. Gladstone whan the latter was prime minister. 
When ushered into the drawing room by the 
servant, the American visitor was struck to find 
Mr. Gladstone on his four legs, playing the horse 
to one of his grand-childrcn, the little boy whipping 
and calling him — “a good for nothing horse”. Is not 
there something very charming in the picture of the 
prime minister of England laying aside, for the time 
being, his official dignity a«d playing the part of a little 
child Similarly it is charming to think how God 
Almighty had set aside his Divine glory, as it were, and 
assumed upon himself the weaknesses of humanity, 
in order fo be able to live amongst men. His doings 
and sayings in that state are all tangible like the 
many offices of maternal l#vc, and mankind can 
irh^dle them for the purpose of spiritual edification. 

Thus I have summarily expounded the main 
contention of the ^believers in the doctrine of incar- 
nation. There are others who do not go so far; who 
seem to be struck pejhaps by the apparent inconsistency 
in believing in Perfection putting on imperfection 
and the Infinite assi^ing the limitations of Tftesh and 
blood, but ^ho take shelter in an intermediate^ 
doctflne of mediation, lltae* the Hebre^^ prophets of 
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old or like the Mahomedans who say tfeat God 
Almighty never took upon himself the infirmities of 
fldsh and blood, but has accredited agents through 
whom he has published infallible laws for the 
guidance of mankind. As a man, Mahomet was a 
fallible being, a weak mortal, but as a prophet, as a 
law-giver, he was infallible, and should be implicitly 
obeyed as far as that part of his work is concerned. 

This doctrine of mediation also, sa> its advocates, 
IS a great advantage to mankind. It gives something 
tangible and reliable. Men have something to go by, 
something they can chew and masticate and reduce 
into the substance of their spiritual lives. 

In the place of these great advantages, say. these 
^critics, you advocates of natural and unhersal theism 
offer mankind a form of weak eclecticism, a vague 
fancy which is thoroughly intangible. Your creed of 
theism, to mention the simile once used by a Christian 
critic of the Brahmo Samfej, represents the different con- 
jugations of the verb ‘to think’. It is what I think, you 
think and they think. Yoa have no reality to grasp, 
no ground to stand upon, no authority to go by, no 
reliable line to act upon. Your tj^eism is too vague 
and unreal to form a lasting ^ basis for religious 
culture. 

Well, our reply to all these ojijections is that It U 
<tot true that the theism of the TheiStic Church o\ 
India deals , with vagutf unreality or has #4Dce]n 
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cast adrift*on a se*a of uncertainty as to* its leading 
principtes. I have already said that our theism is 
not the cold deism of the eighteenth century, nor is 
it that vague coijception of an “Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which every thing proceeds.’* We believe 
in this Ultimate Reality as a living and active 
Providence. This Providence has unfolded His purposes 
in the material universe, in the world of animate 
life, in the life of man, in human history and in the 
moral and spiritual evolution of minkind. No race 
has h^en left without His revelation, and no body of 
men without His guidance. The Supreme Being is no 
vague conception to us ; but it 

^^^^^S^^jO^other Nay He is leading mankind 

even now. *Wh^o^er seeks Him truly and earnestly, 
to hiiQ He is ever near, and to him He reveals His 
truth. Sincerity of heart, carnestneis of longing, 
singleness of mind, and fi^delity of disposition are the 
only things needed to inake a spiritual see r. Of 
c ouige men are f raiTanJ^TalTiSl^^ at times 

"i^^i^uTp Divine jtruth with their morj;^! errors, just as 
rain-wat^, dropping from the sky, inevitably gets 
Itself mixed up with the dirt of your terrace or your 
yard ; yet trutft has never been denied to 
lo sing spTrU . Man has to examine and receive it 
With the beTp of his own internal spiritual light. 
Thus reverence should nof^ibrogate the function ofliis, 
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individuality, nor should his indfvidualitly set itself 
up at the cost of his reverence ; his past shoSld not 
extinguish the light of his present ; nor should his 
present arrogate to itself all autlj^ority as the only 
source of light. There is a passage in the Yogabashishta^ 
a celebrated ancient religious work of this country, 
which goes on to say ; — “Man’s own individual light, 
the light of good scriptures, and the light of a guru or 
venerated spiritual guide, when these three enter into 
a man’s spiritual culture, he surely finds the Supreme 
Being.” There also the first place has been cgiven 
to individual light ; and individual Inspiration has 
been marked out as the thing by which man has to 
judge tlie scriptures and revered livdng personalities. 
Your own Inspiration, O man, the light that ‘the 
Supreme Being has revealed to you individually, is 
your guide in choosing the spiritual path for ypurself. 
That does not, mean that you are to turn your back 
on the scriptures, or on the great teachers, or on your 
personal guides. To do such a thing is to be guilty 
before the Author of your salvation, to deny Divine: 
dispensation. Be reverential' to all dispensations of 
Providence ; have the humble, teachable, reverent 
and longing spirit of a man truly hungering and 
thirsting for spiritual li^e ; but ‘ always attach 
primary imp^ortance to your individual light, to the 
voice of your cons/:ience, as the mo'fet sapred posses- 
sion that the Great One^ has accorded to you. 
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Judge every thing by it, be Ijpd by it and stake all for 
it. For, the lowering of this light is suicidal to the 
best interests of the soul. It is a well-known sacking 
of Tauler, the Gerrgan sage, that what the water is to 
the fish or the ^ir to the bird, that should be the 
contemplation of the Deity to the soul. But how can 
the soul feel that spiritual life unless it has perfect 
spiritual freedom. To enclose a living human soul 
in a book or a creed, without the perfect freedom of 
its choice, is to take a fish from the sea, and enclose it 
in a jTig of water or to catch a bird from the sky and 
shut it up in a cage. There is much truth in the 
observation made by Emerson that wherever there is 
an appeal to authority in matters spiritual, there 
is evidence that spiritual life is dead. 

Now, I must turn to the questions of incarnation 
and mediation to discuss them at some length. Is 
the doctrine of incarnation leall)^ helpful to 
our souls ? What do w^^mpted rnen ^ncL women, 
really need ? In the midst of our dally trials and 
tribulations what do our spirits really crave for ! 
Cejrtainly, we crave for peace and strength. We 
long for 9 refuge where we can lay our heads as 
on a mother’s bosom, and find peace and consolation 
for our perturbed spirits, •and where we may find 
strength to rise superior to our hourly* struggles. 
That is thc^ most practical side of our spiritual life, 
the question of questions \ff which all other things 
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have to be judged. I h^ve already shown that such 
peace and strength are to be attained only by loving 
contmunion with the Supreme. Therefore that loving 
communion is the most importafit thing for the 
individual soul. Plainly speaking, whatever I may 
read, whomsoever I may hear, whatsoever theo- 
logical lore I may swallow, however devoutly I may 
propound a doctrine, however earnestly I may engage 
in polemics, however cleverly I may vindicate 
a theory, the most important, the most urgent question 
for me, a tempted and sinful being, is how to 
be able to hold living, loving, and direct communion 
with the Supreme Being, t^he source of all holiness. 
Yes, this living and direct communion is the chief 
thing in spiritual life. I must have direct intercourse 
with the indwelling Power living and working in me. 
That alone is truly useful and necessary, all other means 
and appliances for spiritual culture, such as scriptures 
doctrines, creeds, and the doings and sayings of great 
teachers &c, are merely aids to piety. 

That being so, is it apy news to the spiritually 
hungering soul to be told that God ijilmighty became 
incarnate in flesh and blood at a certaiK period of 
history, and in a certain place ? To hear it, or to 
believe in it, is it the same? thing as to have Mimas an 
indwellingj living and loving Realky ? Suppose the 
qase of a man, who by reading the descriptions of the 
white bears of Russia, has got a longing for seeing 
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one o^them. Is it any news for that man to be told 
that a white bear was once brought into the Zoolo- 
gical Garden of Calcutta in the year 1887 ? Would , 
that satisfy his curiosity ? Would even the testimony 
of a dozen peopU who, actually saw the white bear in 
the zoological gardens satisfy his mind ? He 
longs to see a white bear, whereas you give him only 
testimony that such a one was once seen. Similarly 
when a human soul is longing to find the Supreme 
Being as an indwelling Power and to be elevated and 
strengthened by that Presence, you tell him that he 
assumed human shape in Judea or Brindabun. To that 
man such a news is nothing. Perhaps it will be 
answered that he may have the Indwelling Presence 
all the same, and towards the realization of that 
indwelling presence such a faith in incarnation is 
helpfifl. Our reply is that the doings and sayings of all 
great teachers are certainly helpful t*o our spiritual 
lives. Nay I go further and say that all ^reat 
s piritua l teachers of mankind are incarnations in anothei 
sense. In them the saviijg energy of the Almighty took 
s hape and form* Each of them represents a type ol 
piety in which a Divine idea was embodied. The 
impulse that overmastered them and led them to the 
service of man, was a Divine impulse ; the ideas that 
guided them weje Divine revelations ; tRe light that 
surroundefl them was the light of the Divine Presqpce 
ij^ their souls. All great teachers of mankind did twe 
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things ; first they tried to lift up the sinner, secondly 
they imparted hope and strength to struggling souls. 
^This«sympathy for the sinful and fallen, and this 
hope and strength for the hopeless, were certainly the 
promptings of the indwelling Divinity within them. 
So in a manner they were the outlets of the indwelling 
Divine energy. In this sense they may be called incar- 
nations. To that I do not demur^^but the doctrine 
of the Perfect putting on imperfection, the Infinite 
putting on Himself the robe of finitude, the formless 
Reality putting upon Itself the limitations of flesfi and 
blood, is a doctrine inconceivable, untenable and 
unnecessary. Nay, such a doctrine is mischievous ; 
inasmuchas it draws away men’s minds from the 
essence of spirituality, which is loving communion 
with the Supreme, into what is called faith^ i.e., belief 
and implicit trust in the narration of an historical 
event. But you do not sufficiently realize, perhaps 
I shall be told by an advocate of that doctrine, the 
beauty and the greatness of the idea of the Infinite^ 
assuming the limitations of hiynanity to lift up man. 

I have already laid down, with sufficient clearness, 
the main outlines of that doctrine. And i^ there be 
anything more to add in the way of an effective reply 
to that contention, let me sdfy that I see no necessity 
for special Divine intervention in th^t way ; for as in 
the^matter of the growth of a tree from the%eed into a 
^apling and from a sapling ihto a tree, there is the 
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joint opejpation of two forces, of the"' sap from 
beneatjjji, and of light and air from above ; so in the 
case of man’s spiritual growth also there is always 
the joint operation of man’s repentance and prayer * 
from below, as it ^ere, and Divine grace from above. 
Thus in every afct of spiritual uplifting in man, there 
is the intervention of the Supreme Wisdom and Love. 
It is an unerring and constant process ; an unfailing 
natural spiritual law. In the presence of such a grand 
thing, where is the necessity of inventing a highly 
hypothetical and imaginary doctrine ? So I take leave 
of the untenable doctrine of incarnation as foreign 
to natural and universal theism. 

Then the doctrine t)f mediation also requires a 
llttlp discussion. In one sense there is mediation 
everywhere in nature and life. The Supreme Being 
is hourly executing his benign purposes through the 
medium of intermediate agents. He takes care 
of the infant child through the mother, of men and 
women through the family, of the individual through 
society, of the race through sexual selection, of the 
intellectual education ^f man through science and 
its teachgjs, of the moral interests of mankind through 
the organisation of the State and the Church, and of 
the spiritual interests of the race through the great 
spiritual teachers whom Re has raised amongst all 
nations. 

In a special sense w e can call t hese ^eat l^eachers 



•evidence to the fact thaf the prayers thesec great 
masters offered to the Supreme Being were the 
prayers of their race and of their people. The 
supplications that were rising from thousands of 
hearts at the times, only found uttercfnce in them. In 
this sense were they representative men, as Emerson 
calls them ; and their real strength, their real influ- 
ence with their people, lay in this representative 
character. It is a well-known fact of history, for 
instance, that the cry for spiritual freedom that J^uther 
raised was the cry of thousands of hearts ; otherwise 
that cry would have been unheeded in Europe. So 
when Mahomet raised the standard of the One True 
God, he carried with him the hearts of many 
thousands who were labouring under the load of 
traditional religion. The remark applies to all 
great reformer^ and spiritual teachers. Their strength 
lay in the representative character of their message 
and mission. They carried to the Supreme Being 
the prayers of mankind as it were. In this they wer€ 
representatives of the human fkce. 

But in another sense they were fepresei^atives of 
Divinity also. The messages of hope, of joy, of 
strength they obtained in answer to their prayers and 
communicated to mankind, were certainly messages 
from a Divine source. It was God s'jf^eaking to men. 

Thus they became mediators between God and 
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man. They spok^ to God on behaH* of man 
and spj)ke to man on behalf of God.y But the 
doctrine of mediation, as known amongst^ the sects 
goes further. It believes that the laws for huSian 
guidance were spAially^ miraculously and infallibly 
revealed to one than in preference to all others, and 
that man is to be accepted as an infallible law-giver^ 
Thus in Mahomedanism Mahomet has been installed 
not as an incarnation or a mediator, in the Christian 
sense, but as a divinely appointed organ for the 
communication of an infallible code of laws for 
mankind. The first error of this system of faith 
lies in installing one whom Providence meant as an 
inspirer of men and a spiritual teacher, as a law- 
giver. The nature of this will be manifest from 
the consideration of a parallel instance. Lord Nelson 
and General Gordon are known as great military 
commanders. Their great influence was due not to 
the infallibility of their every military move or 
tactics, but to the inspiration of their personal 
<iy>urage, their daring self-forgetfulness, their devotion 
to duty, and their intuitive grasp of a situation. 
They mi^t have*committed some tactical blunders, 
which however are not important. Similarly the 
greatness of a Buddha, or a Jesus, or a Mahomet did 
not lie in the infallibilit y of the m oral code that each 
laid down. Tber» were ^erha^e jrors^ in fho^cod^ 
owing to traditional bias, or local prejudice; bwt 
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their greatiiess was due to their marvellous intuition 
of spiritual truths, their* extraordinary love of man, 
their extraordinary earnestness for finding out the way 
of deliverance, their courage and self-devotion in 
preaching that way, their abiding fidelity to the light 
received, and their utter self-forgetfulness in holding 
up that light before men. These things have made 
these great masters what they are to humanity. To 
say that every doctrine they preached, or every view 
of life they propounded, or every idea of man's 
destiny they held, was true and infallibly trvve, is to 
place the thing on a wrong end. That proves the 
short-sightedness of the disciples more than the real 
greatness of the great teachers. 

The second error of such a doctrine of mediation 
lies in installing one great master as the only source of 
spiritual guidance. Of course there can be no objec- 
tion to an ^individual disciple showing special 
reverence for, or giving special allegiance to, one alone 
of the great masters, in preference to all others. That is 
natural, that is reasonable and that is useful ; but whdh 
this individual preference is s^t up as a doctrine for 
the acceptance of others, and vvhen tfee failure 
of such acceptance is branded as a mark of spiritual 
perversity, the way is at once opened for narrow 
sectarianisin. For there are three characteristics of 
a sectarian faith. JFirst, it makes the revelation of the 
Supreme Being, which is natural and universal, 
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special ancTindividual ; secopdly, it sets up an inspir-- 
ing teckher as an infallible law-giver^ thereby robbing 
men of freedom of private judgment ; thirdly^ it 
makes the love oj^that great teacher, ia his disciples, 
a fountain of hajjred for all others who differ from 
them in that respect. Thus the disciples of Jesus have 
a strong hatred for the heathen, the disciples of 
Mahomet for all Kafirs, and the disciples of the great 
Buddha for all the unenlightened. The introduction into 
natural and universal theism of such a sectarian spirit 
would be a positive calamity. It will surely develop 
it into a narrow and sectarian creed. When a member 
of the Theistic Church,^ for instance, will begin to 
allege, that he does not look upon such and such a teacher 
as an incarnation, or as a mediator, but only as an infal- 
lible guide in matters of spiritual life, because he finds 
no reason to depart from the code of duties and 
ceremonies laid down by that teacher, 1^ such one 
reflect, whether he is not setting up another sectarian 
faith like Mahomedanism, for both are monotheistic 
c?eeds, and in both the revelation made throughdwc man 
is being set up as the gui^e for all. We call upon all 
members ’fPf the Theistic Church, to sternly oppose such 
a tendency amongst their members wherever visible./ 
Our theism is natural, aniversal, free and unsec-/ 

Then lett .us turn to the criticism offered by son^e 
outsuJe observers, that theAiith of the Theistic Church 

6 
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of India is more negative than ^sitive. ^It is more 
concerned in protesting against theological enrolls, 
andpin reforming abuses, than in promoting piety and 
spirituality. If one is asked, say they, to define this 
Indian theism, he must do so by saying, that it 
does not believe in idolatry, in incarnation, in media* 
tion, in guruism^ in caste and so forth. The belief 
in the one true God, is only a part of their leaving 
idolatry. As amongst Unitarian Christians the name 
Unitarian implies one who is not a trinitarian^ and 
which accordingly supplies a rallying ground •for all 
deserters of the ancient faith, so the word Brahmo, 

means, say they, one wl?o is a disbeliever in 
the current forms of faith and who is a deserter 

from the ranks of the old religious life, consequently a 
man whose energies are chiefly occupied with the 
breaking of idolatry and caste. , 

But it is' time that that popular notion should be 
modified. The strength ^of the Theistic Church of 
India certainly lies or at least should lie, not in leaving 
certain things, but in receiving certain other great 
things. We look upon the loving^ communion with 
the. Supreme Love and Wisdom, as fffe highest 
privilege of human life ; that we earnestly seek, that 
we daily cultivate, and* the abjuration of idolatry is 
only a necessary consequence, .^imilarly, Jesus and 
JMahomet also wefe great protestors, agaiiDst the Scribes 
and Pharisees* and again»4 the popular foms ofJ|ith, 
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There st^ill retnains a ^lass of thoughtful critics 
who A^^^uld perhaps tell us that the religion of the 
Theistic Church of India, by reason of its vaulted 
catholicity is noticing more than a system of weak 
eclecticism, whi^ will never acquire sufficient nerve 
and muscle, to effect anything great or lasting. As 
in individuals so in religious bodies also, strong 
personality is often needed to achieve anything great. 
And personality means conflict and distinction. 
A faith that throws out the arm of friendship to all 
and seeks to embrace all, from a sense of so-called 
catholicity, is necessarily weak. By its misguided 
reverence, it teaches all other faiths of the world to 
hold their own things in high esteem, as needing no 
chartge or reform, and fails in its ultimate object of 
propagating itself. It was by unrelenting hostility 
to all other forms of faith that the modern religions 
of the world have spread themselves. ^That vigorous 
personality, that relentless hostility, are lacking in 
Indian theism, so it is fate3 to decline. 

^ Let us reflect for a moment. It is true that the 
religion of the Indian Theistic Church is eclectic ; but 
its eclecfticism is not a many-coloured robe of an 
Indian Fakir, produced by mere patch-work, but 
is a spiritual organic fu^nrproduced by natural evolu- 
tion. It is eclectic jsirothe necessity of its*character as 
patural and universal theism. I *have said already 
and I say it again, that; all the ancient faiths of the 
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world were based on tljjB ground of special and 
miraculous revelation, and were backed by Idbal and 
national prejudice. The Jews, for instance, considered 
their race as the only race favoured with Divine 
truth, from which the contempti|;:^le Gentiles were 
debarred. Similarly the Aryans of India looked upon 
their scriptures as the only depositories of sacred 
truth, a privilege denied to other races. But with 
the growth of the idea of the unity of man, and with 
the progress of the idea of social evolution, the 
universality of spiritual revelation to man 19 being 
established. It is comimg to be felt that religion is 
as much natural and universal as any other fact of 
social evolution. The time is coming when men will 
discriminate between the universal and the national 
in religion ; and the effort of the Indian Theistic 
Church is directed towards persuading men, and the 
followers of all sectarian creeds, to take hold of the 
universal aspects of faith and to build their lives 
upon it, however different their local applications of 
the universal principle may be. And we ha^e 
not the slightest doubt that tJiat day will soon dawn 
upon the world. , 

The last and the most worthy of reflection is the 
remark, that like the philosophy of the philosophers of 
ancient Greece and Rome, mo^rn Indian theism is 
confining itself amongst the educated J^w, and is 
failing to appeal to the masses. In that failure lies 
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its unsuitecfness t6 be a religion of the people. Alt 
other ^bligtons commenced their work with the 
masses and worked up to the enlightened classes. 
Christianity was ^cradled amongst fishermen, tin* 
smiths and tent-nj^kers, and slowly worked up, like the 
fire of a kiln, till it reached the crowned heads 
of the nations. But your Indian theism was born 
and bred up in a palace, amidst aristocratic asso- 
ciations and has not yet been able to reach the 
lower classes. Its high and superfine philosophy is 
unsuitcKl to them. Addressing the enlightened few, it 
has to work under a great disadvantage. It has to 
build up a superstructure of faith in hearts where the 
basis for such a superstructure has been destroyed by a 
systefn of new secular education. The progress of such 
work is necessarily slow, as is evidenced by the little 
progress of this Indian theism even amongst educated 
men. Nor arc signs visible, say tl^ese critics, of 
appealing to the masses. Of the few preachers and 
missionaries that the Theistic Church at present has, 
^most all confine their work to the educated classes; 
very few of them show^ny interest in the unenlight- 
ened ma^es. 

I, for myself, plead guilty to the charge that this 
part of the Church’s dut^ has not been yet fully 
attended toT^Trfi^rj^Wffwi ng is the short history of the 
efforts made in that direction. •A commencement 
in that Ijrf? ' was made ^ the year 1864, ^hen*a 
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few mission-workers were sent to'Baganchra, a village 
in the Jessore District, who opened a school, estalblished 
a mission centre, and earnestly worked amongst the 
Baganchra Mullicks, most of whon^were agricultural 
people and commcfn tradesmen, and who were living as 
outcast Hindus, owing to the violation of some Hindu 
practices, at an early time. The experiment, though 
intermittent, was partly successful. But the plan was 
unfortunately dropped, the missionaries left the place, 
and the experiment was given up under the excitement 
of the second schism. 

Secondly, an application came in 1868 or 
1869 from an outcast Hin 4 u community in South 
Malabar and Mr. Sen sent three of his missionaries, 
including the late Mr, P. C. Mozoomdar, to meet 
the applicants and to organise a mission centre. A 
Samai was organised, and it has produced some lastitf^ 
results and is 5*^111 doing its work. Unfortunately, no 
permanent missionary was [^eft in charge of the mis- 
sion, and it has come to be an association of educated 
men. ^ 

Thirdly, an effort in that direction was made amongst 
the native troops, at Bangalore, in the Madras ^^residen- 
cy ; where a regimental Brahmo Samaj was established, 
which attracted a pretty la^^^ number of the native 
infantry ; but the^special work dte^sed with the depar- 
ture of the Regiment from the station, ar^d the Samai 
now exists as a church for educated men. 
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The fourth experiment was commenced by the 
Sadha^^n Brahmo Samaj, some years back, by opening 
a mission centre in the Khasi hills, and by placing one 
their missionaries in charge of it. The Khasi mission 
has been successfuf in drawing into its fold many of 
the hill people *and has proved to be a successful 
undertaking. Of course the success is not so great as 
would satisfy an earnest well-wisher of the movement ; 
but we have no cause to be disheartened. As far as 
we can see, the mission is taking root amongst those 
for whom it is intended. 

The fifth expeiiment, though privately undertaken, 
was sufficiently successful to encourage us. It was com- 
menced by the late Kalinarain Gupta of Dacca, a man 
of sainted memory, in whom we witnessed a living 
representation of bhakti or true love of God. He com- 
menced the work with his own tenants in his own 
estate, called Kaorad, in Eastern Bengal. He mixed 
with the poor agricultural people as their friend and 
equal, and preached pure theism to them, to which he 
succeeded in winning over many of them. Even now 
many of them are cherishing very fondly the ideal 
left by lym. 

One thing is noteworthy^ the experiment of 
preaching universal theism to the uneducated masses 
has been silfficlently sucf^sful to make us persevere 
in that course. * Why it wa^ not taken up in 
right ear^st I cannot say. To me the quest^n 
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is simple, I, a weak and jempteH man, c an 

find solace and strength from loving conumunion 
witfe the Father of mercies, I do not see why any 
other man or woman should not have them. There 

f 

may be a lurking doubt in many minds that a doctrine 
like universal theism is too far above the grasp of un- 
enlightened minds, and they are sure to bring it down 
to superstitions. I see no reason for such apprehen- 
sions. The success of a hard monotheistic faith like 
Mahomedanism is an instance in point. A strictly 
unidolatrous faith like the faith of Islam was preached 
chiefly to the masses, and how wonderfully has it in- 
fluenced them ! Then think also how Christianity,, 
with its wonderfully mysterious doctrine of trinit3'', has 
been taken to the masses, and has enlightened them. 
The theism of the Theistic Church is no mystery to ariy 
class of men ; as is proved by our Khasi Mission. Jt 
is natural andjntuitive in all men, and specially in the 
unenlightened masses. Then again, who says that 
side by side with the presentation of the new faith no 
effort is to be made to educate these classes ? My wor^ 
is — preach to them and educsfte them. 

In order to take our theism to the masses, f<uir things 
are needed ; (i) definite teachings in the shape of well- 
defined docldLoues^and tangil^le^rituals and ceremo nies ; 
(aT active tnmistry, in the sl^^e of preacUer^ 
who will love thfcm and live amongst them ; (3) 
pQ!|>ular modes of preachipg, like the kch^grkata of 
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Bengal or» tl ^ kirtan of Bombay, or th^ kalakshepatn 
or Harikatha of the •Southern Presidency; (4) 

institutions for spreading the light of education 
and culture amongst them. All these mu?t be 
simultaneously wbrked together, and I have not the 
slightest doubt* that if the system is persistently and* 
vigorously carried on, sure success will reward our 
exertions. 


However, I cannot close this part of the discussion 
without calling upon my fellow-theists of India to 
shak^ off their lethargy with regard to this part of^ 
their work. It is a matter of gladness and thankful- 
ness to Providence that signs are already visible 
that the attention of •the members of the Theistic 


Church is being directed to this neglected part of their 
•duty. Besides the Khasi Mission, Depressed Classes 
^Missions have been started in Bombay, Mangalore, 
Southern Malabar, in some districts near Calcutta and 
in Eastern Bengal, where energetic workers are already 
in the field, and a message of hope is being delivered 
► to the untouchable, degraded, and despised people who 
have lived as sociad outcasts for centuries. May 
•the A\l-merciful Father strengthen us for this great 
duty, — this is my humble prayA. 


Reompitulatton. 

Let me sum up by recapitulating some of the lead- 
ing featy^s of this theism of ours, which I have;, put 
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forward in the foregoing pa^cs. fn the first place, a 
prominent feature of our faith is its umi ^sali ty. It 
^a r^s on the co mmon element jn^ M religions, and 
therefore has a word of sympathy for all. It is not 
merely an eclecticism of an arbitrary character, generat- 
ed by a false pride of liberality, but it is an intellectual 
and spiritual attitude, born of a conviction of the uni- 
versality of religion. 

The second great feature is its spirituality. In 
point of spirituality it turns to the East and to the 
Rishis of India, who have taught us to hold diving 
and loving communion with the Indwelling Presence, 
and it also teaches the practice of contemplation and 
meditation as an effective means of promoting that 
communion. In this respect it is essentially Hindil. 

The third feature is its sociality. It is not the 
anti-socialism of Vedantism, which teaches man tq 
look upon life ^^ith all its relations as a bondage 
and a snare, but teaches that those relations 
are Divine ordinations fbr the education and 
perfection of man. It looks upon the humarf 
home as a sacred institutioA, and the position of 
woman in it as sacred and important. Ftom its 
sociality arises another important feature, namely 
morality. It makes morality ^n essential part of its 
spirituality. ^It looks upon purity of mind and conduct 
as necessary conditions of loving communion with 
the*" Supreme. Besides, the elevation society 
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being witfiin th(? range of its aims and purposesi 
the promotion of morality comes legitimately as a 
part of its mission. In this respect it is rather Western. 

The fourth is an important feature, namely, its inde’- 
pendence, Wg believe in Divine Revelation ; we be- 
lieve that man, by reason of his spiritual endowment, 
can rise to the contemplation of the Supreme Being 
and can establish direct spiritual relationship with 
Him, and as^ a result of that^ communion c^n receive 
sp^irUiiaJ[ and moral revelations from the Supreme. At 
such moments spiritual and moral truths m^ inmi- 
tively and instinctively come within the range of his 
spiritual vision and he can become a seer. Truths 
similarly revealed by tfie seers and sages of all lands 
hav6 been treasured up in the scriptures of all races. 
Accordingly, we honour all scriptures, but yet do not 
believe in Infallible authority. We know that Divine 
truth has been mixed up with human egror in the say- 
ings of all teachers, and we try to sift them with the 
aid of the Divine light witfiin us. Human independence 
fn this matter is sacred and inalienable. So the charac- 
ter oirour faith is essentially free. There is harmony 
feetweer# reverence and freedom, conservation and 
progress. 

The fifth feature is i^mmediacy. As every morn- 
ing the earth looks directly to the sun ^and in that 
direct looking are its life, its energy, its beauty, and 
its fruitiulfiess, so in direc^ loving communion of the 
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soul with the Supreme He its life and light. I again 
repeat, wjiat the water is to the fish, what the jir is to 
the© bird, that is the light of the Divine Presence 
to the soul. It truly lives, moves, and has its being in 
Him. And that the human soul^may be able so to 
move, it has been spiritually endowed with the power 
of loving communion. We see no place for mediation 
in that great act of soul-communion with'the Supreme. 
Rabaia, a Mahomedan female saint, when taken to 
task for not mentioning her Prophet in her prayers, 
wisely and truly said that her conduct was due to her 
forgetting her Prophet altogether when in the presence 
of the Almighty. The doctrine of mediation has done 
one great moral and spiritual harm. It has thrown 
up a screen as it were between man and God, and has 
taught men and women to give to man the thanks 
that are due to the Almighty, and has forged chains 
of bondage, that have bound down human thought to 
the errors of individual thinkers. 

The last and perhajS the greatest feature of 
modern theism is its catholicity. It arises directly 
from its naturalness and its tlniversality. We believe 
there is no monopoly in religious truth. Qf course 
in the course of historical development, some races 
have shown special aptitudes for certain elements of 
human character. Such difterence was due to various 
natural causes. To repeat an illustration given before, 
the Hindus, who lived in a mild and eqOAble climate^ 
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and were •comparatively free from struggles with 
Nature for subsistence, and who were surrounded by 
stupendous mountains, and large rivers, extensive fields, 
naturally became contemplative. And their contem- 
plation led them into deep researches into the spirit, 
and they became possessors of mines of spiritual 
wisdom, and became accustomed to see God in the 
soul. The Greeks, who lived in the midst of natural 
beauty and had a light heait in their struggle for 
existence, naturally came to regard God as the 
suprejnely beautiful. To them virtue was beautiful 
conduct and vice was another name for ugliness in 
life. The Jews, who had a chequered history, who 
were wanderers over the earth, always feeling the 
bitterness of foreign dominion, and always 
kspiring for a return to their favoured land, naturally 
^.ttached great importance to the facts of history, and 
naturally regarded their leaders, who promised to lead 
them to deliverance, as Divinely appointed, and viewed 
them as rescuers and libefators. 

Thus, every nation developed its spiritual instincts 
according to its inhftitance and its environment. 
K^long with the universal element of faith there came to 
be mixed up many local ancf peculiarly national 
beliefs. We, who kee^our eyes on the universal in 
religion, are more sympathetic towards vsjjiat is good 
in all, and can more truly honour the spiritually good 
and gr^al^in every land^. We often pass by tHfeir 
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local prejudices and peculiarities^ theit erroneous 
notions and doctrines, and fix our eyes upon theolessons 
of Jove of God and man that they bear witness 
to in their lives. Thus, we can neglect for the 
purposes of our spiritual edification ^the purely Jewish 
i’deas of Jesus, his apparent belief in a place called 
heaven, his belief in hell, his belief in eternal punish- 
ment, his idea of salvation for the Jews, his faith 
in the last day of judgment and so forth, and admire 
him for that passionate love which impelled him to 
ask his followers to love God “with all their Jiearts, 
with all their minds and with all their strength and 
also for that longing to save the sinful and the lost 
which is fore-shadowed in thfe beautiful parable of the 
good shepherd who left ninety-nine sheep on the «way 
and went in search for the lost one. • 

Similiarly, there are many things in Mahomet whicji 
pertain to th^ passions and prejudices of a rough 
Arabian thinker. We pass them by, and admire that 
spirit of trust which made him exclaim — “Despair 
not of the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of GodVa 
mercy except the unbelieving j!yeople.*’ We, who sat at 
the feet of Devendranath and Keshub Chai>dra anti 
received many a practical lesson of love and trust, 
•can truly admire that spirit love and trust in all 
the great tgachers of mankind. Thus is our faith 
catholic in its spirit. We look upon all sectarian 
bigotry and narrowness as uptheistlc and*i?rehgious. 



In conclusion, T have on^y to restate my ideal of the 
future o f the Theistic Church as spreading 
Itself over the world. There will be endless differqpces 
in the names anc^ designations of the churches or 
congregations, ^t will be called Brahnio Samaj in 
one part of India, the Prarthana Samaj in another, 
the Mukti Samaj in a third and so forth. The forms 
of service and ritual, and of domestic and social 


ceremonies will also be widely different, each body 
sticking, in that respect, to its national and tradi- 
tional* inheritance. The modes of propagation will 
also be different. It will be in Bengal, for instance, 
by kathakatuj nagar-kirtan and such other national 
modes ; in Bombay ihtkirtan system will always have 
the preference ; in the Southern Presidency kalakshepam 
and Harikatha may be largely used. In foreign countries 
’5^idely different methods of popular preaching may 
be used. But each and all of these bodies will agree 
in the universal aspects of the faith, in loving com- 
munion with the Supreme, in the abjuration of idola- 
try, in sociality and morality, in spiritual independ- 
ence, in freedom from tTie errors of incarnation and 
mediatlSn and in the spirit of true catholicity. Thus 
the universal and the national will be combined in 


our faith and practice^ In ^ special reverences and 
preferences also, there will be widely yarying atti- 
tudes. The tj^eists of India will ftaturally look up to 
the Riskis mainly as souroiesof inspiration^ the theijtic 
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congregations of the West ,will naturally draw their 

spiritual sustenance mostly from the life and teachings 

■of Jesus ; whereas theistic bodies brought up under the 

influence of Islam will naturally turn for their spiritual 

edification chiefly to the Arabian Pr^ohet. Thus will 

all the modern faiths, divested of their peculiarly 

sectarian narrowness, come and mingle in a mighty 

confluence which in essential features will be natural 

and universal theism. That is the gcJSfcl.^ towards 

which we are pushing on. May the Divine Father 

% 

lead us to that grand and glorious future 1 this ds ' our 
humble prayer. 






